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O severer indictment of the Soviet Govern- 
N ment of Russia has yet been made by any 
responsible statesman than that just 
launched in the British Parliament by Austen 
Chamberlain. As Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
defending a policy which his 
own Government had inaugu- 
rated toward Russia, he un- 
doubtedly modified his private 
views on the trustworthiness of 
the Bolshevist régime, yet this 
is what he said: 

“They (the Government) do 
not think that they can enter 
upon any fresh agreements 
while the engagements of the 
Soviet Government already undertaken are daily 
and persistently broken under the shadiest and 
shabbiest of excuses.” 

Previously, he had said, “If I were asked whether 
the trade agreement had been kept, I would answer 
that it has not.... And if we had to decide 
whether to make that agreement today, I would not 
make it. 

“If it was a question of resuming relations with 





the Soviet Government, I would answer in the nega- 
tive. But that is not the issue today. The issue is 
whether we shall terminate diplomatic relations and 
the trade agreement which has been in force for 
some time.” 

In spite of this indictment, Mr. Chamberlain 
argued, “I do not think that British interests or the 
interests of world peace will be served by breaking 
off relations.” In other words, having made a mis- 
take in trusting the blighters, he saw no good in 
slapping them in the face as Churchill and other 
jingoes urged, nor yet in turning the other cheek - 
as Lloyd George seemed to suggest, but rather 
in “carrying on” with eyes wide open and temper 
unruffled. 

Our State Department should be glad that Mr. 
Chamberlain has spoken so plainly. Since Mr. 
Hughes gently but firmly put Soviet Russia beyond 
the pale as a civilized nation, the Administration 
has had to bear considerable criticism for its re- 
fusal to initiate or tolerate any conversations what- 
ever with the Bolsheviki. In common, we believe, 
with many others, THE INDEPENDENT has chafed 
somewhat under what seemed to be a doctrinaire 
rigidity of policy. We felt that no harm could come 
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from at least attempting discussions, and that real 
progress to world stability might result. If, how- 
ever, as now appears clear from the revealed British 
experience, no faith whatever can be placed in the 
pledged word of Moscow, we are quite content to 
see the State Department policy of watchful waiting 
carried on until the Soviet rulers either acquire 
honesty in their international dealings or have it 


thrust upon them. 


Better Relations with Europe 
MBASSADOR HERRICK attempted the other 


day “‘to scotch the lie” of American selfishness 
in entering the Great War. In so doing he told the 
truth. More than that, he strove to wipe away an 
inky cloud of mistrust that has 
been settling upon the European 
mind, for the past ten years. 
To assert that the American 
Government and the American 
people sent two million soldiers 
to fight for the protection of 
American bondholders is not 
a even plausible bunk. That Eu- 
rope, debt-ridden and war- 
broken, is ready to believe such 
sinister silliness is not, perhaps, surprising. Mr. Her- 
rick’s speech, as reported in the press, defended 
American idealism in entering the war, with fire 
and eloquence. But in our opinion he passed over the 
underlying roots of European mistrust. He said, in 
effect: If we were proclaimed by all the world 
supreme idealists in 1917, can we have become 
crass materialists by 1926? He indicated that pros- 
perity is compatible with idealism. He suggested 
that Europeans search the history of our inter- 
national conduct in the last 150 years. “If during 
all that time,” he continued, “they find we have 
been selfish, mean, or grasping, a bad neighbor or 
a lukewarm friend; if we have cringed before the 
strong or ravished the weak, then confidence in our 
purposes is misplaced and the faith we demand in 
our intentions must be refused. . . .” We wonder if 
these eloquent periods will persuade any French- 
man, Italian, Englishman, or Belgian to think 
better of America. Until we can demonstrate that 
our extraordinary prosperity is not the fruit of 
a malign plot, but a sequence from natural causes, 
we shall make little progress toward wiping out 
European mistrust. 

But more than ambassadors who will explain to 
Europe our disinterested motives, we need European 
ambassadors who will interpret frankly the feelings 
of Europe toward America. Whether we deserve 
the job or not, we have become the greatest creditor 
nation in the world, and it will test our statesman- 
ship to play the rdle without earning the enmity, 
not to mention envy, of the world—for wholly 











apart from war debts, we have loaned to Europe 
more than $10,000,000,000. We ought to remember 
that prosperity notoriously blunts the edge of 
understanding and that, as a result, we are likely 
to underestimate the ravages of war, famine, 
and pestilence. We welcome Mr. Herrick’s effort 
toward better understanding between Europe and 
America, but, frankly, we are skeptical of its efficacy. 
As our own contribution we propose the following: 
A truce for ten years on the use of the words 
in the United States— ‘moral leadership” or 
“American idealism,” and — editors please note — 
an iron rule that American dollar loans be discussed 
without reference to the “spiritual contribution” 
they are making to the recovery of Europe. 


Robert Jones, Esq. 


HE more one studies the performance of Mr. 

Robert Jones, known affectionately by the 
white race as Bobby Jones, of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
more one is convinced that his crowning victory 
in the British Open Golf Championship is the 
greatest amateur achievement in American sporting 
history. In many lines of sport amateurs have 
defeated professionals. Any number of records in 
this and that line of endeavor are held by men who 
compete for the fun of the thing rather than for the 
money there is in it. But in no sport is the pro- 
fessional competition more keen or the professional 
talent relatively more superior than in the game of 
golf. Consider, then, what this twenty-four-year-old 
amateur succeeded in doing against the best golf 
players of the world. 

To begin with, he is the first amateur in twenty- 
nine years to win this championship. Secondly, in 
all the years since 1892, when the Open Cham- 
pionship test was extended to seventy-two holes, 
Bobby Jones’ score has been equaled only once — 
by Braid in 1908 — and has never been surpassed. 
Thirdly, remember that Jones, in addition to his 
four tournament rounds of seventy-two, seventy- 
two, seventy-three, and seventy-four, played two 
qualifying rounds of sixty-six and sixty-eight, 
respectively. In other words, his six rounds in the 
British Open Championship averaged less than 
seventy-one strokes for every eighteen holes, or less 
than four strokes per hole over a total of 108 holes 
on one of the most thoroughly difficult and trying 
courses in the world. 

This achievement connotes a steady perfection of 
technique, a disciplined temperament, and a mas- 
tery of mind, nerve, and muscle which has never 
been equaled in the history of the game. When one 
considers that more people play golf than any 
other game except, perhaps, tennis, and that most 
players try to play just as well as they can, one 
begins to feel that Mr. Bobby Jones ranks among 
the supermen, that in his specialty, at least, he 
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towers above the human average like a Woolworth 
Building in an African kraal. 

Such perfection of skill as a few professional 
specialists have achieved in billiards is now sur- 
passed in a game where the accidents of terrain 
and the incalculable hazards of wind and weather 
complicate the purely mechancial difficulties. This 
achievement is made more amazing by the youth 
of the performer, and more agreeable by his pleas- 
ant, modest, and boyish disposition. It is a pleasure 
to hail such a champion, an American, an amateur, 
and a gentleman. 


However — 


i American golfers may rejoice that the first 
four men in the British Championship were 
all theoretically Americans, — Jones, an amateur, 
playing 291 strokes; Watrous, a professional, playing 
293, and Hagen, another professional, tied with 
George von Elm, an amateur, at 295 strokes for 
third place, — their satisfaction must be somewhat 
tempered by the remarks attributed to Hagen in 
an interview given just before he sailed for this 
country. Hagen is a superb golfer, a fighting match 
player, always dangerous and often invincible when 
sufficient money prizes are involved to call out 
his best efforts. On the links he is debonair, a good 
deal of a gallery player, conscious of his audience, 
and supremely confident in his well-demonstrated 
ability. He is not above the ruses calculated to 
disturb and upset an opponent. In this last visit to 
England he has been severely and properly criti- 
cized by the English for keeping an opponent 
waiting long after the hour appointed for the match, 
thus upsetting his game by disturbing his nervous 
equilibrium. This dubious sportsmanship may be 
excused on the part of a professional out to win 
under any circumstances or conditions. But one can 
hardly forgive Hagen for his stupid, arrogant, and 
ill-considered remarks in the interview referred to 
above. According to newspaper reports, he said, 
among other things: “When people ask me why it 
is you Britishers get licked at golf, I’ve only got 
one answer, and that is a question — Why don’t 
the young golfers of this country go to work at 
golf? Why don’t they treat it the same as work? 
They’re too gosh-darned lazy, it seems to me. ... 
Now, I don’t believe we Americans will come over 
here for the championships for a few years. What’s 
the good of coming over here if all we are going 
to do is beat one another. That doesn’t do us any 
good. We could do that at home.” And so on. 

Of course, to a golf professional, golf may be work. 
To an amateur, it should be, and is, play, a relax- 
ation from the’strain of serious endeavor. Hagen’s 
theories on sport and work are of no consequence 
or importance. Doubtless, they will furnish occasion 
for many editorials in the British press concerning 


the American eagerness to win at all costs and our 
misconception of the idea of sport for sport’s sake. 
But considering their professional and interested 
origin they may be disregarded as an expression of 
American sportsmanship. 

What does strike the innocent third party as 
important is the bad manners and the impertinence 
of this diatribe. One wonders whether the officials 
of the United States Golf Association will pass it 
over in silence. Hagen deserves at least a repri- 
mand for unsportsmanlike behavior and for speech 
harmful to American golf. It would be well if he 
and his like were ruled out of tournaments or 
paid exhibitions for a period sufficient to give them 
the opportunity for salutary reflection. 


The Pesky Senate 


O later than Thursday, June 24, we wrote an 
editorial for THE INDEPENDENT of July 3 
explaining the angry attitude toward the present 
Administration of the embattled farmers of this 
republic and prophesying that Congress would pass 
the Haugen bill and that the President would veto 
it — with direful political results. Naturally, we 
were disturbed by the fact that on Friday, June 
25, the pesky Senate voted down the Haugen bill 
by an emphatic majority. It was not so much the 
feeling that Senators had disregarded our advice, 
for they had enjoyed no opportunity to read the 
editorial before the vote, as 1t was a certain sense of 
shame and regret that our batting average in the 
Cassandra league should, by this action, have been 
reduced again to .0oo per cent. 

Now that the dust of our disaster has settled, we 
find a number of philosophic consolations in the 
nature of things and Senators. At first we said that 
we had assumed too keen a political intelligence on 
the part of those Solons; we had rated the mechanical 
efficiency of their mental processes too high. We are 
inclined to forget that too often when someone kicks 
a Senator in the pocketbook or steps on his foot, 
the nervous stimuli thus created either run into 
a mass of trick ganglions which automatically 
release a subconscious speech on the American flag, 
or else they butt their heads in vain against an - 
impervious ivory wall situated directly above the 
medulla oblongata. And so we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that if the opposition in the Senate 
had been as smart as we, they would have 
passed the Haugen bill according to our predictions. 

Later reflection has shown us, however, that the 
Senate voted entirely on economic rather than party 
lines. Like the tariff, farm relief is regarded as 
a “local issue.” If you come from a farm State, you 
vote for farm relief. If ‘you come from a cotton 
State, you vote for farm relief, provided it relieves 
cotton growers. The urban population of this coun- 
try is greater than the rural. Hence, the failure of 
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the Haugen bill. The Senators are not, perhaps, 
_ as flat-headed as they seem. 


Thunder for the Insurgents 


B* supporting the Fess farm-relief bill President 
Coolidge showed that he was willing to help 
the farmer to the extent of $100,000,000. This 
amendment, a modification of the Tincher bill 
which we have discussed in earlier issues, would 
have left the job of farm relieving to farmers’ co- 
operatives with financial assistance from the Treas- 
ury to the tune of the figure mentioned. To us, 
at least, the measure seemed economically sound 
and not too expensive provided it assured content- 
ment in the large disaffected areas of the West. 
Practically every Democratic Senator and nearly 
half of the so-called Republican Senators thought 
differently, however, so that today farm relief is 
still as much a matter of talk as it was two years ago. 

From the political standpoint the situation is 
unfortunate for the Administration. The insurgent 
Republican battle cry will be that Coolidge re- 
fused the farmers help, whereas in reality Coolidge 
merely refused to sanction a measure which he 
considered unsound, while supporting one which 
might have cost the Treasury as much but appeared 
far less dangerous as an experiment. The real issue 
is one of theory and methods and is for economists 
to thrash out. Lowden and Dawes, sponsoring the 
bill most popular in the Middle West, have rallied 
Sir Josiah Stamp to their side, while Mellon and 
Hoover are holding the Administration fort. Other 
economists are yet to be heard from, particularly 
those who can dissociate their theories from their 
political prejudices. We only hope that their voices 
will not be lost in a great insurgent shuffle and that 
the McNary-Haugen idea of governmental sale of 
surplus as a panacea for all sick industries will not 
gain the same headway as did free silver. 

Entirely aside from the domestic upheavals such 
a shift might bring, the international complications 
would soon put in the shade such a little fracas as 
Mr. Hoover’s recent tiff with England on rubber. 
All told, our sympathies are entirely with the 
Administration. 


Abolishing the Slums of New York 


SURE way to increase the infant mortality 

figures for America and to insure tubercular 
bodies for the survivors is to leave the provision of 
wage earners’ houses just where it is — in the hands 
of speculative builders. Governor Smith’s report 
on housing and regional planning records the fact 
that the bulk of New York City’s population lives 
in houses below the minimum health standard 
established by the Tenement Law of 1901, which 
means too little light, space, and too few toilet 








facilities for health of body or mind. It is needless 
to argue that this type of sordid living is a good 
way to get rid of morality, family life, and the 
other heritages of civilization. But New York City’s 
housing problem differs in two points from the 
problem in other cities. First, 
it is more pressing. Second, it is 
being met by more initiative 
and intelligence. The signs of 
this awakening are recent, and 
still small compared to the 
problem; but they form a 
suggestive precedent for other 
cities. First of all, two private 
companies have shown what can 
be done with private capital, 
when combined with large-scale operation, technical 
efficiency, competent management, and a return on 
the capital invested that is not exorbitant. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has been 
able to put up attractive and healthy apartment 
houses, twenty minutes by subway from the Grand 
Central Station, at a cost of $9 per room per 
month. This is about $6 cheaper than would be 
possible for the ordinary commercial builder. Again, 
the City Housing Corporation, a limited dividend 
company, has erected houses and’ small apartments 
at “Sunnyside,” Queens, which are airy, well 
lighted, and surrounded by playgrounds and tennis 
courts, at a cost as low as $10.50 per room per 
month. Last March, Governor Smith signed, and 
thereby made law, a State Housing bill regulating 
and encouraging just such companies. 

Recent news mentions three other housing events 
of varying character but equally great interest. The 
first is that a private real-estate operator will invest 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 in building model 
tenements on which he will satisfy himself with a 
modest return. The operator is Mr. August Heck- 
scher who has been recently appointed “special 
emissary” to Europe from New York City to study 
housing there and advise the Mayor’s City Plan- 
ning and Survey Committee. The second item is the 
announcement by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union that it will do its part toward solving the 
housing problem. The Union will build a series of 
flats on coéperative principles in New York City at a 
cost of $1,500,000 to be followed by similar enter- 
prises at Chicago, Rochester, and other large 
clothing centers. Finally, it was announced on 
June 23 that a somewhat similar experiment 
planned and later abandoned by another group of 
needle trades had been taken over by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. The project envisages the erection 
of “garden apartments” for wage earners, at a 
cost of $1,250,000. All this is simply a beginning, 
but New York’s housing experience seems to show 
that a united attack from many codperating forces 
is the expedient most likely to bring results. 
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Briand Again 


HE latest’ of Briand’s many Cabinets falls 
far short of the imposing coalition project 
he attempted, and still further short of the 
requirements of a critical situation. It is, however, 
a fairly accurate expression of the underlying po- 
litical confusion in the Chamber of Deputies — a 
decidedly poor consolation. In spite of all Briand’s 
efforts and of the exhaustive conferences with 
bankers and experts, any policy of financial salva- 
tion agreed on remained in the end subordinate to 
the necessity of gathering votes in the Chamber. 

From this standpoint, Briand is no better off than 
before. His former Cabinet by its personnel lacked 
the authority necessary to deal with the serious 
business in hand, and did not represent elements 
offering a reliable majority. The new ministry, 
apart from Caillaux, is made up of secondary politi- 
cal personalities representing the same groups which 
had already been keeping Briand afloat: the moder- 
ate Republicans of the center and the right wing of 
the Radicals. But it recruits no new elements; 
contrary to the impression given by press dispatches, 
it is in no way more conservative than the last and 
offers nothing to appeal to the support of the Right. 
The absence of Painlevé is a significant hint of the 
future prospects. Painlevé is a specialist in the art 
of leaving the sinking ship at the right moment. 

Caillaux comes forward again as the leader of 
the anti-Herriot faction among the Radicals. But 
his former political and financial: prestige is seri- 
ously diminished. Arguing that the short-term notes 
serve purposes of credit and constitute one of the 
factors of inflation, he insists that they may be 
paid off in new currency without actually increasing 
inflation. The governor of the Bank of France 
has stood out for nearly two years against this 
and other devices of political finance, and the 
promptness with which Cailldux has forced him 
out augurs ill for the future. - 

Briand himself in the matter of finance repre- 
sents nothing more than a general determination to 
avoid the abrupt forms of financial suicide which 
Herriot and his followers are still holding out to the 
country. Briand has had no views of his own in 
regard to current financial difficulties; his policy 
throughout has been to give a free hand to men sup- 
posed to be up to the task — Loucheur, Doumer, 
and Peret, one after the other. On account of the 
flimsy support accorded by the Chamber, none of 
them has been able to attempt more than stop-gap 
measures for dealing with current deficits; the real 
task of tackling the floating debt and stabilizing 
the franc has never been touched since the Radicals 
wrecked Caillaux’s effort and threw him out of 
office. Altogether, Briand has every right to be 
discouraged and give up the struggle. The attitude 


of the Chamber in this last crisis condemns him to 
continue his one-man turn of political tight-rope 
walking — exposed to a disaster at any moment, 
with no hope of getting anywhere by keeping on. 

Foreign opinion, however, has been misled by the 
tendency to “indict a whole people” and to condemn 
superciliously the French Parliament at large. For 
any useful criticism, we should attempt at least to 
separate the sheep from the goats. It is true that the 
country has nourished illusions and that Parliament 
has flinched from responsibility; but one reason is 
that no leader, since Caillaux failed, has been able to 
point out in concrete terms the responsibility to be 
taken. Fresh taxation was presented as a solution, 
but since the country accepted it, the franc has only 
declined the faster. At the present time, Parliament, 
like the country.at large, is above all bewildered and 
baffled. The political groups which really deserve 
blame are those which have sought to exploit the 
situation for party purposes: the reactionaries on 
the extreme Right, and on the other side Herriot’s 
followers of the Left Bloc. The reactionaries did at 
least vote the new taxes, while Herriot’s people did 
not. Herriot himself has thrown his hat into the 
demagogue ring with speeches protesting against 
the “excessive, unnecessary, and unjustifiable” 
revenue now collected from the French taxpayer, 
and presenting the whole financial crisis as a po- 
litical manceuvre artificially concocted by inter- 
national financiers in order to discredit the Left 
Bloc. Having originally destroyed French confidence 
in the franc by the threat of a capital levy, Herriot 
has prevented the return of confidence by clinging 
obstinately to this “democratic” nostrum. His 
political strategy has driven out of the bloc, not 
only the moderate group led by Loucheur, but 
almost half of his own Radical party. To compensate 
for this loss he has recently brought into the bloc the 
out-and-out Communists, and in by-elections is now 
actually throwing the votes of his followers to 
Communist candidates. This morganatic coalition 
gives a solid block of some two hundred votes, which 
is enough in the present Chamber to obstruct 
progress. Unable to take the lead himself, he refuses 
to allow anyone else to succeed in the attempt; 
even after he was given the chance to form his own 
ministry and failed, he has persisted in his dog-in- 
the-manger attitude. The result almost certainly 
will be to paralyze any constructive policy and 
continue indefinitely the slipping and_ sliding 
process of the past year. 

The crisis also disclosed signs of bitter warfare 
between French banking interests — a more alarm- 
ing prospect in some ways than the political fracas. 
It revealed, also, that the opposition to the American 
debt settlement has crystallized more firmly than 
Americans have realized. But even these questions 
of fundamental importance must wait upon the 
problem of political support in the Chamber. 
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CELEBRATING A 
PURITAN PAST 


Salem, City of Historic Land- 
marks, Looks Back over 
Three Hundred Years 


Witt the whip of bunting in the sea breeze 
and a continuing fanfare of fireworks, Salem | 
is celebrating during the week of July 4 to 10 the 
tercentenary of its founding. Through mellowing 
years, since the day Roger Conant settled under 
the king’s charter on the banks of the Naumkeag 
River with his few followers, Salem has been sur- 
rounding itself with traditions which have come to 
be essentially of New England. Under Governor 
Endicott in 1628 the original settlement of Naum- 
keag became the town of Salem; in 1836, it became the 
second city in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

It was at Salem that Roger Williams preached until, 
by the intolerant persecution of the townsmen, he was 
driven into the wilderness to found the colony of Rhode 
Island. It was in late Seventeenth Century Salem that 
nineteen bedeviled women and a certain Giles Corey 
were put to death for practicing the evil arts of witch- 
craft. Salem was the scene of the First Provisional Con- 
gress in 1774; it harbors the House of Seven Gables made 


(Essex Institute, Salem) 
DERBY SQUARE AND MARKET 
The old Town Hall and Market House standing in Mar- 
ket Square was built in 1816. The site, once the regal Derby 
estate, was deeded to the city on condition that a public fish 
market be forever maintained on it - 


(Keystone) 


A SHRINE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The House of Seven Gables, so named for its supposed inspiration of 
Hawthorne's novel. The author himself is said to have discredited this, 
and some authorities doubt that the house had seven gables in the days 


when Hawthorne knew it 


immortal by Hawthorne; and finally, despite rival claims 
by Marblehead and Kingston, Salem claims the honor 
of having been the Navy’s birthplace. The city was one 
of Massachusetts’ greatest trading ports from earliest 
times until the advent of steam put an end to sailing 
days. 

The great fire of 1914 destroyed almost a third of the 
thickly settled district with a loss of $12,000,000, but, 
fortunately, it spared those landmarks which are most 
significant in the city’s history. 


(Halliday Photo Collection) 
LAFAYETTE STREET AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION 
The Salem fire started in a shed belonging to the Korn Leather 
Factory where highly inflammable materials were stored. It burned 
1,376 buildings before being finally brought under control and sub- 
dued. Homes were dynamited in an effort to check the flames 
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(Ewing Galloway) CHESTNUT STREET, SALEM 


No New England city is complete without its Chestnut Street. This particular sample with its magnificent trees and houses famous 
for their beautiful doorways has a charm about it that ties it definitely to the sacred past 





(Essex Institute) 


DESIGNED BY A SALEM ARCHITECT 


The Assembly House, “the place where 
Lafayette and Washington stayed,” built by 
Samuel McIntyre, Salem’s gifted architect - 
who carved figureheads for sailing ships — ae ee 


oe . 
Frick MEMoRIAL TO JOSEPH. HopcEs aisle Xs 
CHOATE 


Born at Salem in 1832, Choate became 
Ambassador to Great Britain, first delegate 
to the Hague Peace Conference, and one of 


the most eminent lawyers of his time 
(Essex Institute) 
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Epidemics and the Community 
By Dr. George H. Bigelow 


epidemic is something which is common to, 
A or affecting at the same time, many in a 

community; that is, something general. 
We may have epidemics of anything, such as crime, 
fear, or bobbed hair, but when we come to diseases, 
the term epidemic is generally limited to those that 
are communicable. We do not hear of epidemics of 
cancer or diabetes, but we do have epidemics of 
typhoid fever and diphtheria. Again, the number 
of cases that must be 


a dread disease wiped off the planet as a result of 
man’s conscious effort. 

A method toward this same end with which we 
are all familiar is fumigation. It is effectively used 
in the skilled hands of the Federal Public Health 
Service for killing rats in vessels coming from plague- 
infested ports. For general use in the community, 
sunlight, drying, and soap and water are the most 
reliable germicides, and the older methods of making 

a noisome stench in each 








present in a community 


sick room have been 


before we consider that 
we have an epidemic 
varies widely with dif- 
ferent diseases and dif- 
ferent communities. 

One hundred cases of 
plague in a city the size 
of Boston would create 


Will there be an influenza epidemic next fall? Prob- 
ably not a serious one, says Dr. Bigelow, Commissioner 
of Public Health for Massachusetts, who explains hy- 
gienic logic and the simple common sense measures to 
be employed as preventive steps. His article discusses 
the three main factors which are the basis of every 
epidemic: the infecting virus, the person who harbors 
it, and the nature of the contact which the two establish 


generally discarded as 
not being worth the 
effort. Other methods of 
destroying in a limited 
way infecting organ- 
isms are Pasteurization 
of milk which kills the 


bacteria of such milk- 


great consternation, 


borne diseases as tuber- 








whereas the same num- 

ber of cases of measles is accepted as a common 
dispensation of Providence; or an amount of small- 
pox which would alarm any of the New England 
States would hardly attract passing notice in some 
countries in the East or even in such States as Cali- 
fornia and Florida, if we are to judge by their 
recent experiences with this disease. As with crime, 
so with disease, an epidemic is an increase in num- 
bers over what is locally accepted as “normal.” 

The old distinction between diseases which are 
“infectious” and those which are “contagious” is 
not based on fact, and they are all now generally 
referred to as “communicable.” In order to have a 
case of communicable disease there must be three 
factors: the infecting virus, the susceptible host, and 
contact between the two. Thus, in approaching 
control, we have three points of attack. It may be 
worth considering each in some theoretical detail 
before taking up the question of the actual control 
of epidemics. 

If all the organisms capable of causing a given 
disease were killed, or if their power was so weak- 
ened as to make them incapable of producing the 
disease, that particular disease would disappear. 
There is hope that through energetic work in the 
few foci in South America from which yellow fever 
has spread to the rest of the world, the complete 
elimination of the infecting organism may be ac- 
complished. This was one of the dreams of General 
Gorgas, and he was working on it at the time of 
his death. These plans are being carried on by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Some of us may live to see 


culosis, typhoid, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and septic sore throat; the 
thorough cooking of pork to destroy the pork tape 
worm; the chlorination of water; and all surgical 
disinfection through boiling, dry heat, and chemicals. 

The reduction of the virulence or power of an 
organism to produce a disease has been accom- 
plished in the laboratory in certain instances. But 
there is no reason to hope that in the near future: 
any method will be devised which could be applied 
generally and thus eliminate that disease. 

The second point of attack is the susceptible 
individual. If all the people in a given community 
were rendered immune or incapable of having a 
certain disease, it would make no difference if the 
landscape were teeming with the organisms produc- 
ing the disease. No one would have the disease. 
Many of the common communicable diseases 
produce a specific immunity through an attack of 
the disease. The individual either recovers or dies, 
and in either case is insusceptible to further ravages 
by the particular disease in question. But this is an 
extravagant way of securing immunity, and there 
are always new human beings coming along who 
are susceptible. Besides, there are those apparently 
paradoxical creatures called “carriers” who, though 
perfectly well, harbor the disease-producing organ- 
ism and thus keep it active in the community. An 
artificial method of producing immunity without 
the danger of death or serious consequences is 
therefore needed. This we have in vaccination 
against smallpox, toxin-antitoxin injections against 
diphtheria, and also the so-called triple-typhoid 
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vaccination against typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 
There is reason to believe that in a few years a 
method of artificial immunization against scarlet 
fever will be established, and there is a similar hope 
in some of the other diseases. Here, then, is the 
perfect method of disease control, the artificial pro- 
duction of an immune population. Yet 130 years 
after Jenner’s discovery of vaccination, India is the 
only country in the world which surpasses the 
United States in its number of smallpox cases. 
Why? Because the more successful a preventive 
procedure, the fewer are the cases of the disease; 


and the fewer the cases of a disease, the less in-' 


terested the public is in being protected. Out of 
sight, out of mind. 


HE third method of attack is directed at keep- 

ing the organism and the susceptible individual 
apart. Quarantine aims to do this. There are three 
main difficulties in the way of satisfactory quaran- 
tine. The first and most important is that in many 
diseases, such as measles and influenza, a large part 
of the spread has been accomplished before the 
disease is sufficiently far advanced to make diag- 
nosis possible, and therefore before the institution 
of quarantine. In whooping cough it has been said 
that three quarters of the mischief of spread is over 
before the unfortunate child “whoops,” and yet if 
you quarantine earlier, you will be shutting up 
every child with bronchitis. 

In the second place, it is difficult, particularly 
with the common childhood diseases, so. to arouse 
and maintain the sense of civic responsibility in the 
harassed parents that they will pene strict 
isolation. This difficulty is in 
direct proportion to the length 
of the quarantine required. 
Then, again, in those diseases 
in which the causative agent 
is unknown, it is difficult to 
speak with any assurance as to 
the exact period during which 
a given patient can spread the 
disease. This accounts for the 
gross discrepancies in quaran- 
tine periods which irritate the 
public. One community may 
require the isolation of scarlet- 
fever patients for three weeks 
while the next community 
requires it for six. From any- 
thing we know, they are prob- 
ably both wrong. However, 
recognizing all its limitations, 
we must continue quarantine 
till some better method is 
found, and, after all the facts 
are assembled, a period foreach = *"##"” 
disease must be determined 





Dr. GeorceE H. BicELow 
“* Influenza in itself is not a killing disease” 


more or less Arbitrarily, depending upon the extent 
of our knowledge. In carrying this out, the public 
must help because a quarantine is no more effective 
than the public makes it. 

There are other examples, varying with different 
diseases, of keeping the organism and the individual 
apart. Screens keep out the malaria-burdened 
mosquito. Shoes keep the hookworm larve in the 
warm, moist soil from penetrating the sole of the 
foot. Delousing controls typhus fever. Filtration 
removes some pollution from water. Rat proofing 
keeps out the plague-infected animals. Control of 
spitting lessens the spread of tuberculosis. The 
common drinking cup and towel bridged many a 
gap between organism and _ individual. Keeping 
flies out of the typhoid sick room and the patient’s 
excreta prevents mechanical spread by this means. 
Examples might easily be multiplied. There are, 
then, three approaches to the control of communi- 
cable disease, and the greatest of these is artificial 
immunization. But how does all this apply to 
epidemics? 


| es all epidemic disease, there are certain general 
principles of control. Their application is lim- 
ited by our lack of knowledge in regard to certain 
diseases, by lack of codperation, and by the develop- 
ment of panic in the public in others. First, the 
individual sick with an epidemic disease must be 
isolated or quarantined. Second, other sources of 
infection and the mode of spread must be discovered 
and controlled. Third, those susceptible to the 
disease must, if possible, be immunized, and while 
immunity is developing or if immunization is im- 
possible from lack of knowl- 
edge, these susceptibles must 
be frequently examined and 
quarantine instituted at the 
earliest suspicious symptom. 
This is the reason back of the 
insistence by health authori- 
ties that in the presence of 
epidemic disease schools should 
be kept open. Exposure on the 
streets may be fully as great 
as in the schools, and yet on 
the streets medical supervision 
with early isolation is not 
feasible. The rule should be to 
keep the schools open and have 
daily medical inspection of the 
pupils. Yet the pressure of 
public opinion often makes this 
difficult. Furthermore, the sus- 
ceptible immediate contacts, 
that is, other children in the 
family and their more int:- 
mate playmates and immediate 
desk mates who have not 
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previously had the disease, should be isolated during 
the whole or the latter part of the incubation period 
— the interval from exposure to the development of 
symptoms — since with many of the diseases the 
period of greatest spread is early in the disease 
before a definite diagnosis can be made. 


HE common communicable diseases may be 

divided into three groups according to their 
entry: respiratory tract, mouth, and unknown. 
The upper respiratory group is spread chiefly by 
fine droplets thrown a considerable distance during 
talking, laughing, or coughing. Articles freshly 
soiled by nose and throat secretions also play a part 
in spread. An example is diphtheria, against which 
we have a well-tried method of rendering a popula- 
tion immune, and in which we are able by cultures 
to say definitely who can spread the disease and for 
how long. Other diseases in this group are measles, 
scarlet fever, influenza, mumps, whooping cough, 
and chicken pox. Against none of these have we any 
well-established specific methods of prevention, 
though in some there is promise in the future. 

Of the gastrointestinal diseases, typhoid is the 
most important in a temperate climate. Infection 
comes by the feces of an infected individual reach- 
ing the mouth of another who is susceptible. It is 
par excellence the filth disease. Infection may be 
spread through water, milk, green unwashed vege- 
tables that have been fertilized with human dung, 
by the fingers of an infected cook or other food 
handler. “Vacation typhoid” is on the increase, 
because there are more vacations and more travel- 
ing, and during vacation one eats and drinks much 
of unknown origin. Control of this disease should be 


complete. We can immunize against it and recog- | 


nize those able to spread it. We also know the 
method of spread. Other diseases in this group are 
the dysenteries and cholera. 

Those diseases in which the mode of rend is 
uncertain include infantile paralysis, epidemic 
meningitis, and sleeping sickness. Perhaps a group 
should have been included in which the infection is 
through the skin, though this summary is not in- 
tended to be complete. Such a group might include 
lockjaw, rabies, anthrax, and hookworm. 

As a specific illustration of an epidemic disease let 
us take influenza. This is a good example in that 
there is a lively interest just now as to whether or 
not we will have an epidemic of this disease in the 
fall, but it is poor in that we know so little about it. 
The cause of the disease is still obscure, the mode of 
spread is probably direct droplet infection, there is 
no method of artificially developing immunity, and 
an attack gives but temporary, if any, immunity. 
There are no specific methods for keeping the 
infecting agent and the susceptible individual apart. 

Let us review briefly control methods advocated 
and actually used in 1918. Since this disease is spread 





by droplets from the nose and throat, gauze masks 
covering the nose and mouth were extensively used 
in some places. In many instances they dangled for 
the most part from one ear. They caused annoyance 
and may have been a factor in the recrudescence of 
the Klan, but in general they did not contribute 
towatd stopping influenza. Various vaccines and 
immune serums were proposed and used. A study of 
a large mass of data led to the conclusion that there 
was no evidence that any of these inoculations was 
valuable either in prevention or cure. The idea was 
seriously advanced that contaminated dishwater 
was a factor in spread. But this fell down when 
spread occurred in groups lacking communal dish- 
water. Theatres, schools, movies, churches, and 
stores were closed. But transportation was impera- 
tive and therefore maintained, and there is no 
crowding like unto that of modern transportation in 
our cities. So the closings had no noticeable effect. 
Ingress and egress were prohibited in some com- 
munities unless medical certificate was presented, 
but these certificates were given under such pressure 
that usually they were of little value. This com- 
munity quarantine had no noticeable effect except 
on the temper of the populace. Thus, all specific 
measures were futile, and we must face the immedi- 
ate future with no more offensive or defensive 
armament than we had eight years ago. 


HAT is the prospect of a fall epidemic this 

year? Occasional cases of influenza are always 
present in the community. From time to time these 
grow to localized epidemics. Again at longer inter- 
vals these epidemics spread and give pandemics as 
in 1889-go and 1918. Since spread is dependent on 
routes and speed of transportation, it is natural to 
assume that nowadays spread would be increasingly 
rapid, wider, and more frequent. It has generally 
been found that there are three waves in each 
epidemic, the first having many cases and few 
deaths, the second having many cases and many 
deaths, and the third usually somewhere between 
the other two. It has been suggested that the interval 
between waves is either thirty-three or sixty-six 
weeks, but it is variable. In March and April of this 
year there was an increase in severe infections gener- 
ally called influenza, but there were relatively few 
deaths. This occurred in many parts of the United 
States and Canada, as well as in Mexico, Europe, 
and elsewhere. An analogy was naturally drawn 
between this situation and the spring of 1918. 

Let us see what the situation was in Massachu- 
setts. Influenza is constantly present in that State 
with a winter peak and low summer rate. The peaks 
may occur at any time between October and May,— 
in 1918 it was October, — but come most frequently 
in January, February, or March. Medium-sized 
communities report the fewest cases in nonepidemic 
years, while in those same (Continued on page 55) 
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The Youthful Male of the Species 


By Ann Borrowdy] 


exhibition fostered by the 





HAT can I re- 
veal about fem- 
inine influence on 


the boys of a large board- 
ing school? Speaking from 
the point of view of a 
master’s wife, I should 
say that such influence is 
most intangible. The op- 
portunity for a direct at- 
tack on a boy’s confidence 





“What can you tell us about feminine in- 
fluence onthe boys of a large boarding school?”’ 
That question was propounded to the author, 
wife of a master in such an Eastern school, 
and the accompanying observations, culled 
from five years of active observation and as- 
sistance, form her answer—a real contribu- 
tion upon a little-considered subject. The 
article has an intimate interest for all who are 

interested in their boys’ school life 


_ art master, their comments 
proving their real appre- 
ciation. And I find that 
their holiday wanderings 
often include many of the 
museums and modern col- 
lections. As to literature — 
of course tales of wide-open 
spaces, “where men are 
men,” make strong appeal 








rarely occurs — and, need- 

less to add, is rarely sought. Reserve about his own 
affairs is a valuable characteristic of the American 
schoolboy. Perhaps a more frequent letting down 
of the bars would open up fields of understanding, 
but, on the other hand, it might lead to promiscuous 
advising on the one side, and on the other to the 
weakening of self-control and self-reliance — quali- 
ties that should be carefully conserved. It is only in 
those rare circumstances where the word, the place, 
and the hour meet that a boy “‘comes across” with 
his confidence. Then his listener is as “a well, and 
the pebble of confession dropped therein sinks, and 
is NO more seen”’; it is an occasion never to be for- 
gotten by the confidant—certainly, if that con- 
fidant be the master’s wife. These pebbles of 
confession are more likely to find their way to the 
house masters themselves, which, after all, is 
natural and wise. 

Our contact with the boys is largely at meals in 
the school and at our own tea tables. The talk is 
general; it runs the whole gamut from the serious to 
the ludicrous. If any of us happens to have a talent 
for one cf the arts, she has a fine opportunity for 
influence by intelligent comprehension and criticism. 
The rest of us do our best with what we know of the 
history of literature, music, and painting, making 
it more vivid, perhaps, with travel reminiscences. 
We frequently have reason to marvel at the boys’ 
keenness of observation on these subjects — a keen- 
ness that instantly detects sham and treats it with 
summary justice. 

It must be admitted that the situation involves 
some danger of acquiring “a little group of serious 
thinkers,” for the boys who are interested in 
such subjects sometimes take them a little too 
much to heart. But at that point, a sense of 
humor, always indispensable in dealing with im- 
mature minds, saves the day. When the propor- 
tions get wrong, gentle ridicule can do much 
toward restoring the proper perspective. 

Many of the boys have spoken to me of a recent 





to the youthful male, but 


it is true, also, that many are on the lookout for 


something more real. At our table this term we 
have had bickerings over the respective merits of 
Wilde, Kipling, Stevenson, Conrad, and others ~ 
distinctly a wide field for boys of sixteen. There is 
less time for music; only those with a real gift care 
much about it. That is unfortunate; it is to be hoped 
that in time music will hold as important a place 
in our college curricula as it held with the Greeks. 

I am much impressed by the boys’ reactions to 
their summer trips abroad. One of them, back from 
what had obviously been an absorbing tour, told me 
with enthusiasm of the English cathedrals; another 
gave minute statistics of airplane routes; another 
described a donkey trip in Spain that had been full 
of delight and surprise. Each of them lhad focused 
on whatever aspect of the experience appealed to 
him most strongly and was the wiser and the broader 
for it. Even a boy with apparently a callous con- 
tempt for ART spelled with capitals will nearly 
always, when off his guard, reveal some hidden 
spring of true feeling. It is that obscure source that 
we women try to locate and tap. 


X& a woman resident of a boys’ school my atti- 
tude toward sports is one of unaffected enthu- 
siasm; they are a godsend to a “school woman.” 
Athletics constitute such an important part of the. 
training which we are here to give that indifference 
to them puts one out of tune with the whole life of 
the community. Fair play, the ability to win or to 
lose gracefully, the subordination of the individual 
to the good of the whole are qualities as important 
in business and in the home as they are on the 
school playground; they are lessons that cannot be 
learned too soon. 

The youngest of the family, with a long line of 
brothers, I was at first wary of broaching, in the 
school, the great subject of females. But that was 
an error. A boy likes to be teased — except by his 
family — about his latest flame, and the mention of 
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a,superior quality in the beloved, sensed by the 
feminine eye, brings an eloquent smile of thanks. 
It takes activity, however, to keep well abreast of 
the game, for the identity of the inamorata 
changes with kaleidoscopic speed, and she who is 
dear to Jim today, may be passing dear to Jack 
tomorrow. While the boys’ actions and reactions 
are largely sound and clean, it must be admitted 
that at this age their taste in girls is very poor. 
Strangely enough, it is we women, rather than the 
men, who can most effectively deal with that fact. 
In a way, we form a valuable background, for the 
true flapper seems particularly raw against our 
conservative clothes and manners. Speaking of 
clothes, the theory that it is only girls who spend 
thought and time on their habit is a fiction emanat- 
ing from the male mind. The length of the hair, the 
pattern of stockings and tie, and the whole color 
scheme are matters of grave concern to boys when- 
ever there is a female observer in the offing. 


a are usually pleasant, often delightful, oc- 
casionally painful. I will not grant with some 
that they are frequented only for the food. A stu- 
dent’s eye may brighten at the sight of a chocolate 
cake with creamy filling, but the fact is that for a 
large part of the year many of the boys are in 
training for football, hockey, baseball, track, and 
rowing, and so can eat nothing between meals. 
Incidentally, their self-control along that line might 
well serve as a model to their elders. 

In speaking of these teas, it is necessary to em- 
ploy the much-overworked and often-abused word, 
‘“‘atmosphere.”’ No other word will serve. It is their 
atmosphere — to use the term in its best sense — 
that draws the boys. Without realizing just why, 
they are irresistibly attracted to a meal with a 
family setting — books, pictures, rugs, linen, china. 
The “feel” of it all strikes some chord beneath the 
surface, a chord that vibrates sometimes for only a 
few minutes, sometimes for years. They like to roll 
on the floor with the babies of the household and 
are funnily embarrassed by their kisses; they enjoy 
buttering the toast when it is the maid’s day out, 
and they learn to notice when the kettle is empty 
or the supply of cake running low. In other words, 
they thoroughly enjoy the business of cultivating 
that innate courtesy that adapts itself with sure 
consideration to its surroundings. To that important 
part of their training, we feel ourselves essential. 
At week-ends they bring their parents as guests. 
It is amusing to note at those times how frequently 
the boys seem ill at ease, apparently divided be- 
tween pride in the occasion and apprehension that 
their family may fall short of measuring up to some 
school standard. After one of these teas an intimate 
friend of mine was severely taken to task by her 
second-form son for being “emotional” in the pres- 
ence of the “president of the sixth form.” Her 





trespass had consisted in telling how glad she felt 
that I was here to keep an eye on her boy. 

In this case, as in many others, the trouble was 
due to the boy’s overemphasis of a perfectly correct 
theory. Don’t be too much amused, parents, at this 
profound respect for school customs, or at the awe 
with which younger boys regard the members of 
the upper classes. These sentiments have tremen- 
dous inherent value. When, being uninitiated, you 
commit blunders, accept the censure that follows 
and try not to err again in the same way. Get into 
the spirit of the game, don’t stand and jeer. 

For there are families who do jeer. “I really don’t 
know my boy,” a parent will remark. “In the winter 
vacations, and even during the summer, we scarcely 
meet. He doesn’t want us butting in on his games; 


‘at luncheon and dinner he is off with friends, and 


at night he goes to a dance or to the movies. Next 
year I must try to see more of him.” My dear sir and 
madam, the time for that sort of thing was when the 
young gentleman was eighteen days old, not eighteen 
years. “He that would have friends must show him- 
self friendly” is a principle that is as true in family 
life as in friendship. That the boy happens to be 
your son is no particular reason for his being inti- 
mate with you. Genuine acquaintance calls for sac- 
rifice, patience, and consideration on both sides, 
but if you don’t get that idea into the child’s head 
when he’s very young, what can you expect? He is 
not likely to develop it of his own accord. Make 
your own choice in the matter; but should you 
choose bridge parties, cabarets, and club life in 
preference to the companionship of your children, 
don’t call the younger generation unfilial and de- 
praved if they show a like preference when their 
time comes. This lack of intimacy between the 
different generations strikes many foreigners as 
most peculiar and unfortunate. It is the keynote of 
our younger-generation difficulties. 


O we “school women” go on, longing to round 
out the student life in our midst with the 
accumulated interests of our own lives. We do not 
often see any definite results, but we treasure every 
sign that points in that direction. And now and 
then there are unmistakable signs: flowers sent 
when we are ill, bashful notes of sympathy when we 
are in sorrow. These tokens are significant and 
unforgettable. 

Boys— ships that pass, fitted in our shops to 
sail life’s seas — what splendid craft many of them 
are! We stand to salute them as they go — sails 
set and pennants flying. We of the outer circle, of 
the unweighed influence, of the indeterminate job 
are content if one jib sets the truer for our interest. 
And we watch them on their way — through the 
harbor of schoolboy days, over the reefs of early 
manhood, out to the high seas — with the feelings 
that only a mother is supposed to know. 
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First OBSERVATION OF THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 


Both Mercury and Venus pass between the earth and the sun at definite times. Kepler called attention to this as early-as 1629. The passing 
of Venus across the sun’s disk can be seen when this planet is exactly in line with the sun and the earth at inferior conjunction 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


ROM earliest times, the movements 

and influence of stars and planets have 
challenged the imagination of curious 
mankind. Such a phenomenon as _ the 
annular eclipse of the sun, which takes 
place this year on July g, startled men to 
inquire into the wonders of the universe, 
and it is not strange that superstition 
and sheer fancy are associated with much 
of the early conjecture upon the great 
candles of the sky. Astrology, as our 
present science of astronomy was first 
called, had its beginnings in Mesopotamia, 
Babylon, and Egypt, taking note particu- 
larly of the seemingly portentous move- 
ments of planets and constellations. A 
celestial sphere called the “zodiac” — 
the Greek word for animal — was created and divided 
into twelve equal parts, or signs, each one of which was 
represented by a living thing and traversed monthly 
past the sun. But with the Golden Age of the Fifth 
Century, B.c., the Greeks began to give promise of more 
scientific speculation. Pythagoras taught that the earth 
was round, perhaps from analogy with the moon, and 
that the planets moved on spheres about it. Four centuries 
later, Aristarchus of Samothrace held that the earth 
moved and that the sun and stars did not. Other Greek 
astronomers contented themselves with regulating the 
calendar, a function which the Roman Church performed 
later through criers. Claudius Ptolemzus, a disciple of 
Hipparchus in the Second Century, a.p., placed the world 
at the center of the universe. Here it remained com- 
placently through the Middle Ages until Copernicus and 
the Renaissance set it in motion again. 


PyYTHAGORAS 
Who first imagined the music 
of the spheres 


To the men who followed Coperni- 
cus fell the task of demonstrating his 
happy conjectures. Tycho Brahe, a 
Danish astronomer of the Fifteenth 
Century, substituted carefully recorded 
observations for the theological fancy 
and guesswork to which the heavens 
had been subjected in his time. His sys- 
tem was a compromise between those of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus, the latter in- 
volving such wasteful distances that he 
could not bring himself to accept it. Then 
came Galileo to whom is ascribed the 
pendulum clock, the telescope, and the law 
regulating the motion of falling bodies. 
But Galileo fell foul of the Inquisition 
for advocating the Copernican system. 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion afforded further indica- 
tion that Copernicus was right. Finally, at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century, the reluctant publication of New-_ 
ton’s work shed light on all that had gone before. 

With gravitation as its basis, astronomy developed 
rapidly. The end of the Eighteenth Century gave birth 
to the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace, a theory 
developed by Sir William Herschel, who, while building 
bigger and better telescopes, determined “‘to leave no 
spot of the heavens unexamined.” Each year observatories 
in various capitals of the world increased astronomical 
knowledge until today giant telescopes have been per- 
fected which bring us nearer and nearer to a realization 
of the immensities of time and space. Einstein’s rev- 
olutionary theories have further modified previously 
accepted principles, while the heavens still present a 
wonderful and mystifying field of study. 
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JOHN KEPLER (Reproductions on this page courtesy Goodspeed's Book Shop) 


The disciple of Copernicus and successor THE DyINc CoPERNICUS 

of Tycho Brahe. In addition to the laws of Fearing to clash with the Scriptures, Copernicus delayed twelve years before publishing his 

planetary motion, he advanced the theory theories. A copy of his book, ‘‘De Revolutionibus,”’ reached him a few hours before his death. 
of lunar attraction upon the tides It was dedicated to Pope Paul III 


NEWTON EXPERIMENTING WITH LIGHT GALILEO, IMPRISONED FOR His BELIEFS 


His discovery that light consists of rays differently refrangible led to most Sentenced to abjure, curse, and detest his Copernican errors 
valuable improvements in the telescope after facing the Inquisition under threat of torture 
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THE WIZARD OF WURTTEMBERG 

Albert Einstein, whose theory of rela- 

tivity has brought about a profound 

revolution in astronomical science and re- 

solved man’s conception of the universe (Courtesy Mount Wilson Observatory, California) 

into a more perfectly coordinated system. THE EYE OF THE MoDERN ASTRONOMER 

He refused to sign a manifesto defending The 100-inch Hooker telescope at Mount Wilson Observatory, California, 
Germany's war action whose light-collecting power permits the faintest stars to be photographed 


(Courtesy Mount Wilson Observatory, California) 
DoME OF THE MoNSTER TELESCOPE AT THE MounT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


The purpose of the Mount Wilson Observatory is to study the structure of the universe and the evolution of celestial bodies. 
Laboratories, office, instrument and optical shops are located in Pasadena about fourteen miles from the mountain 
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One of the latest wrinkles in astronomical development 
is the joining of art and science to catch and reproduce 
the wonders that the heavens reveal. In ancient times 
when moon, sun, and planets appeared as if thrown by 
a shovel over the sky their artistic possibilities were 
neglected. Thanks to the telescope and present-day 
knowledge of light and color, they have become subjects 
for the canvases of talented painters. Galileo, who was the 
first to look at the moon through a 
telescope, brought its visible distance 
from the earth from 240,000 to 10,000 
miles. With modern equipment the 


(Photos on this page courtesy American Museum of Natural History, New York City) 


surface of the moon now appears a bare hundred miles 
away. It presents a colorless realm of black and white, of 
intense brilliance and cavernous darkness: a world whose 
ghostly stillness has been recently reflected in pigment. 
In addition to painting the moon, Howard Russell 
Butler has done many interesting studies of solar phenom- 
ena. His early training as assistant professor of physics at 
Princeton University has well fitted him for this work. 
He has developed a system of indicating 
light and color values, and from notes 
made from second to second has re- 
created such pictures as these. 


SPECTRAL MoMENTS OF LIGHT AND SHADOW 
Eclipse painting by Howard Russell Butler which is to hang in the proposed Astronomy Hall of the American Museum of Natural History 


AURORA BoREALIS, OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


While painting a moonlight scene on the Maine coast, Mr. 
Butler witnessed this brilliant aurora. He transcribed 


MoonscaPE. By HowarpD RUSSELL BUTLER 


The codperation of Prof.-Henry Norris Russell, director of the Halsted 
Observatory at Princeton, was secured in the painting of this lunar land- 


it into shorthand cipher and later painted this picture scape. The earth is represented with the Atlantic toward the observer 
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Principles and Realities in Passaic 


By Justine Waterman Wise 





HE Passaic 
strike is in its 
twenty-fourth 


week. Outsiders, both 
sympathetic and unsym- 
pathetic, cannot under- 
stand how men and 
women with no reserves 
dare tocarry on and onas 
these men and women 





During the six months of the Passaic strike, 
sympathy has almost universally turned to the 
mill workers. Miss Wise, daughter of Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, was one of five college graduates 
sufficiently interested in conditions among the 
workers to obtain a position in the mills and 
attempt to understand their problems. Her article 
is a strong indictment of the mill owners’ re- 

pressive measures 


no fixed lunch period. 
The workers were ex- 
pected to eat sandwiches 
at the machines or to go 
to an adjacent building, 
get lunch at a cafeteria, 
eat it, and be back at 
work within fifteen min- 
utes, though the law 
makes a half-hour lunch 








are doing. I lived and 
worked in Passaic for 
nearly a year, and that is enough to make anyone 
understand. The mill workers of Passaic are almost 
entirely foreign born, too often shipped from the va- 
rious points of disembarkation and tagged with the 
words “Cheap Labor.” The employers have for the 
last twenty years looked upon these newer Americans 
as a dull herd of foreigners fit only to be treated 
as cogs in a machine. The net result has been 
ruthless exploitation. 

While living and working in Passaic with four 
other college graduates, I found that wages were so 
low that mothers of seven and eight children, and 
even grandmothers, were forced into the mills be- 
cause no men, with the possible exception of a few 
very highly skilled workers, received anything near 
what has been determined upon as a minimum living 
wage by the United States Department of Labor, a 
fact which was brought out in a recent investigation 
by Agnes de Lima which appeared in the New 
Republic. She writes: “A file of one hundred appli- 
cations for strike relief taken at random showed only 
two workers who had received as high as $35 per 
week. The other wages 
clustered between $11 
and $22.50.” 

During the time I 
spent in Passaic, I 
found that women still 
worked all night, and 
that the night law 
which was supposed 
to go into effect Janu- 
ary I, 1925, had been 
totally ignored. 

When I first went 
to Passaic, I worked 
in the cotton mills on 
the evening shift. This 
demanded standing at 
a machine eight hours 
at a time, there being 








PARADE OF TEXTILE STRIKERS AT Passaic, NEw JERSEY 


Six months of strike conditions have not dampened the enthusiasm or 
the determination of the mill workers; 


period compulsory. 
There were no seats 
either near the machines or in the dressing room, 
which could only be called that by a very generous 
stretch of the imagination. There was one long, tin 
trough where one could get cold water, but there was 
no hot water, soap, mirror, nor even paper towels. 

When it was discovered that my friends and I 
were college graduates, we were not only at once 
discharged, but the cards which made it possible for 
us even to apply for work at the woolen mills in 
Passaic were confiscated, and we were so completely 
blacklisted that in order to get work I was forced 
to go to the next town and work there in a sweat 
shop at the munificent rate of $8 a week. In this 
particular instance it happened not to work great 
hardship, but it is an example of the extensive 
spy system which the textile manufacturers have 
developed in Passaic in order to make trade 
unionism impossible and to maintain the existing 
conditions of living. 

When we suggested classes in workers’ education 
to a group of workers, they at once asked whether 
it would be safe for the textile workers to attend, 
since such attendance 
would certainly be re- 
ported to their respec- 
tive employers and 
might be followed by 
discharge. We found . 
that the workers were 
not only suspicious 
of newcomers, but of 
neighbors, because of 
a constant dread that 
anyone might be a 
labor spy. ‘In fact, I 
never heard the words 
“trade union” or “la- 
bor movement” men- 
tioned inside a mill. 

In the building up of 
(Continued on page 55) 
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American Politics from the Press Gallery 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


HERE is no mat- 
ter of American 
concern u Pp on 


which an Englishman 
feels more shy about 
speaking than American 
party politics. To begin 


with, he is always told 


Thirty observant years as editor of the London “‘ Spec- 
tator’’ have enabled Mr. Strachey, a recent visitor to this 
country, to discover, amid the eddies of party platforms, 
planks, and perfidies that constitute our political 
stream, three unruly currents — indicated by the boot- 
legger, the farmer, and the puritan — which move the 
machine politicians to judicious logrolling and the 

stream to greater turbulence 


The young man who 
is honestly for progress 
or, again, honestly in 
favor of a more active 
conservatism in the na- 
tion’s government does 
not know where to turn. 
In England, where the 


position is much less com- 





by his American friends 
that the matter is much 
too complicated for him to understand, and that, 
except when there happens to be some great issue 
before the country, he had better not confuse 
his mind by wandering in the labyrinth. If he does, 
he is sure to arrive at a misunderstanding. As a 
matter of fact, the difficulties are not quite so 
great as is alleged, nor are Englishmen quite as in- 
experienced in the main difficulty as Americans 
suppose. The main fact is that both in the United 
States and in Britain, when they are in office, 
parties are very apt to change their point of view. 
In England it is a comparatively simple matter to 
find Labor conservative when in power and Con- 
servatism socialistic under like conditions. But in 
America the ins and outs are so intricately dove- 
tailed, owing to State politics and national politics, 
that we soon reach bewilderment. The Republicans, 
being so often the outs in the State of New York, 
are very much inclined to steal some of the Demo- 
cratic party’s clothes while the Democratic party 
holds office, just as the Democrats at Washington 
steal Republican political clothes for a similar 
object. 
Added to this difficulty is another, which is a 
greater cause of confusion. That is the intervention 
of some great problem which divides the nation, 
but which does not fit in with the party alignment. 
Take the present moment. Prohibition is supposed 
to belong, and does indeed belong, to both party 
tickets. Yet prohibition or antiprohibition is over 
a very large part of the country the dividing line 
in public affairs. Something very similar may be 
said about the issue of free trade and protection, 
and even the issue of whether America should or 
should not take her share in the work of the League 
of Nations. Neither party is prepared to commit 
itself absolutely on these matters. The result is not 
only bewildering to the visitor, but it often causes 
a condition amounting to sterility of mind in many 
American citizens. This is specially the case with 
the younger men. They are very keen to manage 
things better than their fathers did, and to get’ 
urgent reforms carried, not met with a shrug. 


plicated, a man who its 
not satisfied with the status quo naturally turns to 
the opposition. To -be concrete, when a man in 
England who means to take up politics actively 
finds that the Government — the party with the 
majority in the House of Commons— will do 
nothing to amend the laws, his reaction is, “Well, 
if you won’t deal with me, I will go to the other 
shop and see if I can’t make an arrangement with 
them.” Naturally, the other shop, whose business 
it is “to oppose everything, propose nothing, and 
turn out the Government,” will endeavor to do 
what they can for him. 

In America che process of party squeezing carried 
on by a virtuous man or group of outsiders is by 


‘no means so easy. The dividing line between the 


party platforms is not well marked enough for a 
manceuvre of this kind. On the great issues there is 
a kind of unholy alliance between the competing 
parties to prevent any of the great moral or political 
problems from becoming the dividing line between 
parties. It does not suit either party to be too 
strong on such matters as prohibition, free trade, 
social reform with a socialistic bias, or a swing 
over in foreign policy. 


eel managers can do much to prevent forms 
of competition which will be disagreeable to 
both sides, but this means a system of unstable 
equilibrium always liable to be upset by an acci- 


dental push. 
At the present moment, it looks as if in America 


a point had been reached where the parties will 


be forced to agree to a realignment which will 


produce live issues and give the ordinary voter a 
choice of policy. 

The long suit of the realist in party politics in 
the case of both Republicans and Democrats is to 
threaten the two machines by saying that if they 
do not look out and give up their tacit under- 
standings, a third party will be formed which 
will be able to force on a real fight or, if not, 
sidetrack them both. 

My reason for saying this is that there are now 
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half a dozen fairly big issues which strongly inter- 
est the country, but which hitherto neither side has 
dared to tackle in earnest. These issues might con- 
ceivably be woven into a coherent party program. 


He I may note that one of the things upon 
which the old party politicians rely is that 
there is no man ready to act as a leader, and that 
the new party could not get on without a leader. 
There is a great deal in this assertion; but I am by 
no means sure that it is safe to treat with contempt 
the old saw that whenever the need for a man 
arises, the man will be found. 

I have another reservation. Though it may be 
difficult to find a new leader in the old parties, it is 
possible that he may be found on the fringe of them 
and in some part of the country where for many 
years the local political issues 
have largely dominated the 
national issues. But this ques- 
tion of a leader is in parenthe- 
ses, and I must get on with 
my catalogue of cross currents. 

Take first the problem of 
prohibition. I do not mean by 
this the problem of whether 
men should be allowed to 
drink what they like or should 
not be so gratified; for that 
simple formula does not con- 
stitute the issue. Nobody 
wants to go back to the old 
days of the saloon and of 
brewers playing great, if hid- 
den, parts in political life. 
What divides the nation now 
is the problem of whether it 
is Wise to maintain a system 
of prohibition which leads 
to increased drunkenness, in- 
creased crime, increased dis- 
ease, and increased lawlessness 
— that is, an. increased belief that if you do not 
like a law, you have a right to break it. In other 
words, the case is not one of wet or dry, but a 
reform of the law, national and local, which will 
stop lawlessness and official corruption. This issue 
is becoming so serious that not merely the younger 
men, but a very considerable body of older men are 
getting to the point of saying that they will only 
vote for a party that will seriously take up this 
problem. 

The result of my soundings in this matter is 
that if the Democratic party were to declare against 
prohibition and in favor of a policy which may be 
roughly described as that of the Province of Quebec, 
it would carry the country with it. The Quebec 
system is one under which there is little interference 
with a man’s right to choose what he shall drink, 
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but also one under which no private individual is 
allowed to make a profit out of getting his fellow 
citizens drunk. 

Granted that the Democratic party were to 
adopt a ticket of that kind, all that is required is an 
alteration in the definition of intoxicants. I firmly 
believe that there would be the sort of “break 
away” from the Republican party in national 
politics that there was in New York State politics 
when Mr. Al Smith secured so large an amount of 
Republican support in his third successful campaign 
for the governorship. I know the answer which will 
be given by most political experts. It is that the 
Democrats could not, and would not, take the line 
I have suggested, because the Southern States are 
in many cases the special homes of prohibitionary 
sentiment — the places where, indeed, hard and 
fast prohibition is based, not 
upon sentiment, but upon com- 
mon sense. The white citizen 
“in drink” is one thing. The 
intoxicated colored man is 
quite another. In a word, the 
negroes in the Southern com- 
munities, when successfully 
incited to spend their money 
in drink, are so great a danger 
as to overwhelm all other 
arguments. 

It must be remembered here 
that no one is proposing to 
take away from the States the 
old right of each to deal with 
the liquor problem in its own 
way, but merely to change the 
effect of a wild rush in politics 
— of declaring contrary to all 
experience that a drink con- 
taining one half of one per 
cent of alcohol is an intoxicant. 
There is nothing to prevent 
the Southern States adopting 
for themselves the line of “Safety First.” If they 
do, they will be in less danger than they are now 
under the bootlegger’s régime of drinking orgies. 


‘HE farmers’ predicament is another cross cur- 

rent. At present, the tillers of the soil may be said 
to stand apart from both parties in a kind of bewil- 
dered indignation. Yet they seem unable to devise 
any scheme for giving themselves the place they 
ought to have in the councils of the nation. The 
farmer, though everyone admits in theory that he 
is the backbone of the republic, gets none of that 
economic shelter which in theory it is admitted 
he ought to have. He pays high taxes and has to 
pay high prices for everything he consumes in his 
system of production — from string to bind his 
reapers to the reaper itself. Freights and commissions 
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of all kinds eat up his profits. In spite of efforts to 
provide him with cheap money and cheap credit, 
the farmer is the man least protected from the 
havoc of high prices. For example, the high wages 
which he has to pay for agricultural help, when his 
family is not big enough to cope with his holding, 
offer a very serious problem. It is true that he gets 
his Ford car cheap; but even a Middle Western 
farmer cannot live on “tin Lizzies”’ alone! 

Therefore, should there be a break in the present 
terrifying prosperity of America, and were money 
to become dear, one can quite well imagine a politi- 
cal deal between the representatives of the farmers 
and the men who are determined not to see the 
Ship of State rocked any more by a dangerous 
system of prohibition. 


AKE, as another question, those interferences 

with liberty of action and of opinion which 
can be roughly grouped as excesses of puritanism, 
moral and religious. They are, as a rule, matters of 
State rather than of national action; but one can 
understand a party which demanded an alteration 
in the Constitution for the protection of individual 
rights getting a good deal of support from the men 
of the younger generation who feel humiliated by 
such contemporary exhibitions of reaction as those 
which we saw last summer in Tennessee over the 
problems of evolution. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, a great deal might 
be done to change party allegiances. Again, there 
are the problems connected with labor— problems 
not at the moment as acute as they are in England, 
but problems which, if America should be faced 
with a period of temporary trade depression, might 
easily become actual. 

Across them cuts the color question. Though 
probably this will remain a problem about which the 
ordinary voters will be loath to take sides, it may 
well happen that it will be forced upon the attention 
of the republic, not so much from any movement 
in the Southern States as by action among the 
negroes who have of late, under the pressure of 
high wages, been storming into the cities of the 
Middle West and there acquiring, not only edu- 
cation, but riches. These new recruits in the labor 
market are becoming capable of exercising elec- 
toral power on a considerable scale. 

_I can understand old, experienced, and disillu- 
sioned machine politicians remarking, with an 
amused smile, that they have heard all this for the 
last fifty years and that nothing has ever come of it. 
Again, if one can imagine “the grand old Republi- 
can party,” and that slightly damaged archangel, 
the Democratic party, incarnate and talking to 
each other, the conversation might indeed be on 
these lines. 

I will not assume which of the two wicked old 
ladies, the Gamps and Prigs of their several 


machines, would speak first, but I am sure the 
words would run like this: 

“They say, honey, that if we don’t look out, one 
of us, or probably both of us, will explode owing to 
the frightful tension inside our bodies. That’s all 
buncombe! They can’t get on without us and must 
come under one of our flags. If they don’t, they will 
never get anything done. Provided we stand firm 
together and don’t allow the rules of the game to 
be broken, we’re all right. Therefore, my dear, 
what I say is this: Don’t let ourselves be parted by 
designing persons. If they don’t like either of us 
and think they can deal with somebody down the 
road instead, let ’em try it. They'll soon get tired 
of that. That precious somebody can’t deliver the 
goods and we can — even though we do require to 
have our proper commissions, perquisites, and so 
forth. Besides, we are both of us perfectly reasonable 
and quite willing to let the young ones talk any 
amount they like about ‘duty,’ ‘the national ideals,’ 
‘patriotism,’ and ‘favorite sons,’ provided always 
that it is only talk. As for liquor, we are both of us 
fond of a glass at the proper time and place and 
quite sensible about it. On that point, we can assure 
the public that it won’t matter which political side 
they recruit from, provided they have got a good 
bootlegger. So, here’s luck! If you’ll put in a little 
more gin this time, so’ll I!” 

All this I comprehend perfectly. The only thing 
I have got to urge against it is that you may hum- 
bug all the people some of the time and some of the 
people all the time, but you can’t humbug all the 
people all the time. 

And that is the kind of thing the two machines 
are apt to forget when they rely confidently upon 
getting together and calling, “Hands off!” 


HEN Thales, the Greek philosopher, was 
asked the ingenious question, “What is 
easy?” he replied, “To give advice to another.” 
I am fully aware that what I have said will ex- 
pose me to the grim comment, “Mind your own 
business!” from the American machine politician. 
But, if that ancient tag can be used against me, as 
obviously it can, I shall also rely upon another 
remark by Thales. When he was asked, ‘“‘ What is 
difficult?” he replied, “To know oneself.’? Now I 
venture to say that neither of the great American 
parties knows itself nor have its members ever made 
any attempt to do so. All they know is that they 
have a large accumulation of hot air always ready 
to be let off at the least excuse. Possibly a full 
stock taking would lead to a definite reorganiz- 
ation along realistic rather than traditional lines. 
And so I take my leave of this tangled web. At 
any rate, no one can say that I do not possess “the 
valor of ignorance,” for I am not on intimate terms 
with a single machine politician, Democrat or 


Republican. 
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Readers and Writers 


HILIP GUEDALLA’S “Fathers of 
Pi: Revolution,” I notice, is receiv- 

ing the treatment, at the hands of 
certain reviewers, which I anticipated a 
couple of weeks ago when discussing that 
book. He is accused of levity, and the ex- 
perts have no difficulty in proving that 
there are gaps and inaccuracies in his 
knowledge of the period; the charm of his 
manner apparently counts for little; the 
irony of his concluding footnote on great- 
ness is misunderstood; Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s statement, that he is “the hope 
of literary history, the paladin to whom 
we look to deliver us from the dragon of 
historical dreariness,” seems to provoke 
resentment. 

What, I wonder, will be the recep- 
tion of Albert Jay Nock’s “Jefferson” 
(Harcourt)? Thomas Jefferson was not 
included, for some reason, in Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s survey, although one might have 
expected him as the proper foil to Hamil- 
ton, but the essay on Hamilton ts, I think, 
not particularly good, so possibly discre- 
tion was on this occasion the better part 
of biography. When I turned to Mr. 
Nock’s book I had memories of the inimi- 
table dry humor of his editorial writing 
in the defunct Freeman, and I was pre- 
pared for a treatment of Jefferson which, 
in a thoroughly American manner, would 
be an equivalent for Mr. Guedalla’s es- 
sentially English form of irony. Possibly, 
orthodox American historians will be 
disturbed by Mr. Nock’s heterodoxy. 
For my own part, I regret that there is 
more of Jefferson than of Mr. Nock in 
this book. 

Of course, the author’s hand is seen in 
the peculiar selection of the phases of 
Jefferson’s life which seemed to him 
worthy of discussion; in the references 
throughout to “Mr. Jefferson,” when all 
other personages are named without that 
prefix; in the perfectly fair but wholly dis- 
illusioned view of the ideals of the found- 
ing fathers; and in the Latin greeting, in 
lieu of a dedication, with which the vol- 
ume unexpectedly closes. In such things 
his old readers will recognize the hand of 
the editor of the Freeman, but the voice 
is not exactly all that one remembers as 
the voice of Mr. Nock. He has been too 
careful to efface his own personality. 

“This book is not meant to be a biog- 
raphy of Mr. Jefferson or to take the 
place of one,” the author writes in a post- 
face which is very similar to Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s modest disclaimer. “It is a mere 
study — a study in conduct and charac- 
ter — and therefore it takes no account 
of long stretches of biographical material 
which is otherwise most valuable, but 
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contributes nothing to this special pur- 
pose.” Forestalling the specialists, Mr. 
Nock praises James Parton’s biography of 
Jefferson and makes a plea for less pedan- 
try in judging works such as this. “There 
are qualities that outweigh occasional 
and trivial inaccuracy,” and a _ book 
should be judged “on the scale of its 
major qualities.” If reviewers would bear 
this in mind, we might be spared the 
spectacle of grammarians parsing sen- 
tences in “The Mauve Decade.” 

What the average American’s concep- 
tion of Jefferson is, I do not know, but 
most foreigners would say offhand that 
he was the philosopher of the abstract 
ideal of the rights of man. He repre- 
sented the principles embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, whereas 
Washington stood for the ideas of the 
Constitution. Hence, the dual nature of 
the conceptions upon which American 
democracy was based. Jefferson was closer 
to the idealism of the French Revolution, 
Washington to the liberalism of Burke. 
Mr. Nock has never concealed his con- 
tempt for liberalism, and his distrust of 
the state must always have inclined him 
toward the individualist in Jefferson. 
Nevertheless, he has not written a pane- 
gyric of Rousseauism, and has stressed 
the fundamental fact in Jefferson’s eco- 
nomics, namely, that he championed the 
producer against the exploiter, but neither 
class presupposed a state of society in 
which the masses were not the under 
dogs. As the friend of the “people,” 
Jefferson sorely needs a careful definition 
of terms. 


EFFERSON said of Washington that 
his mind was “slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination,” 
and that his education had been “merely 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic, 
to which he added surveying at a later 
day.” Mr. Nock sees him as a “ thorough- 
going liberal of the best type.” 
We are shown Jefferson, despite his 
Declaration of Independence, as an 





essentially moderate man, whose moder- 
ation was welcome to the authorities 
in France when Lafayette and other rev- 
olutionaries were meeting at the house of 
the American Minister. Jefferson urged 
compromise with the monarchy, and be- 
lieved that Louis XVI would be able to 
weather the crisis, but “something should 
certainly be done about the wretched,, 
dissipated, slippery, half-witted little 
queen,” to quote Mr. Nock’s characteri- 
zation of a lady accustomed to sweeter 
phrases by romantic posterity. Mr. Jeffer- 
son said: “I should have shut up the 
queen in a convent, putting harm out ot 
her power, and placed the King in his 
station, investing him with limited pow- 
ers which I verily believe he would have 
honestly exercised according to the meas- 
ure of his understanding.” 


HE author is more concerned with 

Jefferson as an Eighteenth Century 
gentleman and philosopher than as a 
politician, whose great distinction, at 
least, was that he left the Presidency 
$20,000 in debt and refused to be helped 
at the expense of the taxpayers. Mr. Nock 
draws an interesting picture of four civi- 
lized men marooned in Williamsburg: Dr. 
William Small, George Wythe, Francis 
Fauquier, and a boy of seventeen, “tall 
and loose-jointed, with hazel-grey eyes 
and sandy hair, and extremely thin skin 
that peeled on exposure to sun or wind, 
stout wrists, large hands and feet.’’ Such 
was Thomas Jefferson as he listened and 
learned, laying down the foundations of 
an education and a culture which were 
to make of him a great character. 

We see him as a not very competent 
farmer, a lawyer who mistrusted all men 
of his profession, an early believer in 
vaccination who did not think much of 
doctors, the inventor of the swivel chair 
and of the leather buggy top, an agricul- 
tural experimenter who regarded his 
practical services and inventions as being . 
much more important than his famous 
Declaration. His endless curiosity con- 
cerning all new things, his interest in the 
realities as distinct from the pomp and 
circumstance of life, his horror at the 
privileges and the emancipation of French- 
women as contrasted with the chaste and 
simple virtues of American womanhood, 
his love of the classics, and the great re- 
ward of his lifetime when he at last suc- 
ceeded in founding a university for the 
promulgation of his own ideal of educa- 
tion — of these elements in Jefferson, Mr. 
Nock has made a story as original as it 
is fascinating in its departure from the 
conventions of American history. 
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LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN. By 
William Ralph Inge. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
KNOW of no greater lack in Ameri- 
I can civilization than the fact that our 
clergy boasts few thinkers on public 
questions of independent, vigorous mind 
and sufficient authority to make them- 
-selves heard. Certainly, we have nowhere 
in this country a clergyman so clear in his 
intellectual processes, so outspoken, and 
so courageous in his thought and speech 
as the Very Reverend William Ralph 
Inge, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Caricatured by the absurd title of the 
“Gloomy Dean,” he was relatively little 
known to the American public as a whole 
until his latest visit to this country a year 
or two ago. At that time he startled and 
amazed our timid bellwethers, the promi- 
nent “right-thinking” clergy and laity, 
by the incisiveness of his comments on 
certain of our leading hypocrisies. He was 
that most uncomfortable and thorny of 
commentators, a man with convictions, 
not afraid to speak the truth. Almost, he 
appeared a prodigy, a kind of enfant 
terrible in sacerdotal robes. Instead of 
glazing over, compromising, being polite 
and conciliatory after the admirable habit 
of Anglo-Saxons both here and in Eng- 
land, he spoke right out and said what he 
thought about shams, fakes, follies, and 
self-deception. It was almost indecent. 


EAN INGE is notably a straight 

thinker. I donot mean that he is with- 
out prejudices. Far from it. He starts, 
fully equipped with a good, honest set of 
prejudices of which, no doubt, he is fully 
aware. But reasoning from the premises of 
his convictions —or prejudices, if you 
like — he- moves in admirably straight 
lines to his various conclusions. There is 
a certain Gallic ruthlessness about this 
logical progression which would be sur- 
prising in any Anglo-Saxon, but which in 
a clergyman — as we know clergymen 
here —is positively astounding. Here 
we have two kinds of clergymen, tough 
minded and tender minded. The former 
start with a prejudice, walk all around it 
without seeing anything, and return to it 
again. The latter start with an apology 
and see the other side of every question, 
and at the last apologize again for any- 
Dean that may have given offense. But 
thing Inge does not fear facts or disagree- 
able dilemmas. If his logic leads him to an 
uncomfortable conclusion, he accepts it 
and states it with all clarity and precision. 
Wherefore some imbecile has fathered on 
him the adjective of “gloomy,” as if it 


Realism in the Clergy 


A Review by D. R. 


were gloomy to admit that men must die, 
taxes must be paid, and bills and notes 
honored, whether in health, wealth, hap- 
piness, or faith. Certainly, he is no facile 
optimist, sure that everything is for the 
best in what some dreadful pessimist 
described as the best of all possible worlds; 
he is a brave thinker, whose devout and 
genuine piety and faith are not disturbed 
by seeing things as they are. 

In this latest volume he has collected 
postwar essays on literary, political, 
social, and religious topics which have 
appeared from time to time in various 
periodicals. For the rest of this page I 
wish to quote extracts taken at random 
to illustrate the quality of his thought. 

On theories of mental suggestion in 
healing and other modern methods, he 
says: 

They all begin by saying: “The true is 

what I choose to believe, and if I choose 
persistently enough I can make it so.” 
There is too much money in this kind of 
business; it is wise to be verysceptical. . . . 
It is peculiarly difficult to get at the truth. 
. . . It is easy to see that M. Coué’s pa- 
tients, who have been lying to themselves 
every morning and evening “with religious 
earnestness” would be most untrustworthy 
witnesses as to the results of the treatment. 
. . . Well, for my own part, I will have 
nothing to do with this world of make-be- 
lieve. It is an abomination to me. I believe 
that my reason was given to me that I may 
know things as they are, and my will that 
I may bring my refractory disposition 
into harmony with the laws of my Creator. 
I will neither twist up the corners of my 
mouth when I am in the dumps, not tell 
myself that in all respects I am getting 
better and younger and handsomer every 
day. If I can help it, I will play no tricks 
with my soul, in the faith that though 
bluff may sometimes pay very well in 
this world, it will cut a very poor figure 
in the next. 


Writing of England in 1921, he says: 


The ruined classes have retired out of 
sight; they have no friends and no hope; 
the new rich are flaunting their gains, and 
the workingman, who was meditating 
revolutionary schemes when the war broke 
out, finds himself in a position to hold a 
pistol at the head of society, and to make 
constantly increasing demands which the 
government, destitute of all moral au- 
thority and in terror ,of revolution, con- 
cedes as soon as they are made. Democracy 
is at an end in England; we are at the 
mercy of predatory gangs who dictate 
their terms to the government and then tear 
them up, sending in fresh requisitions. . . . 
A long and bitter period of acute distress, 
beginning with a great outbreak of unem- 
ployment, lies before us. The orgy of lavish 





spending will probably come to an end ina 
few months, and the government will be 
unable to meet the liabilities which it has 
recklessly assumed. 


HE Protestant Reformation was in 

part the effort of northerners to throw 
off an institutional Christianity suitable 
to Mediterraneans: 


The North, then, determined to eman- 
cipate itself from the Paganised Chris- 
tianity of the Mediterranean peoples. But 
the residuum left after the clearance was 
not, as the Reformers supposed, the crig- 
inal Jewish Christianity. The Gospel was 
better understood, certainly, when it was 
stripped of the vestiges of the old reli- 
gions, which had distorted it almost beyond 
recognition. But Protestantism is at least 
as European as Catholicism; it has never 
had any attractions for Asiatics. The 
Reformers appealed to the Bible, including 
the Old Testament, because they needed a 
make-weight against the infallible Church 
to which their opponents appealed, and 
found it in the infallible Book. 

Perhaps they could not have held their 
own without an absolute authority to ap- 
peal to; but it was a great misfortune, 
as we are now beginning to discover. The 
Protestant theory of inspiration is quite 
untenable, and it is doing great harm to 
the cause of religion. Generations of Eng- 
lish people have been made to believe that 
their hopes in Christ stand or fall with the 
historical accuracy of the patriotic legends 
of a tribe of Bedouins. And we cannot any 
longer believe that these patriotic legends 
are all historical. 


Even he understands the factors and 
considerations which delayed America’s 
entrance into the World War: 


A German victory would certainly have 
been highly inconvenient for the United 
States. It would have compelled the Ameri- 
cans to militarise themselves, and to be 
prepared for a possible war in South 
America in defence of the Monroe doc- 
trine. But they thought that the Allies could 
tackle Germany without their help, and 
being neither more nor less selfish than 
other people, they preferred to sell muni- 
tions and lend money, till the sudden 
collapse of Russia obliged them to inter- 
vene in a hurry. Considering their tradi- 
tion of not meddling with European 
politics, I do not see how we could expect 
them to act otherwise. 


And so on. One could quote indefinitely; 
it is better, however, to buy the book and 
to read it. If you do this, you will lament 
with me that no Dean Inge has risen up 
here to think and speak bravely on grave 
subjects. For of such thinking and speak- 
ing we have great need. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Critical Woodcuts. By Stuart Sherman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.50. 


HIS sound and intelligent gentleman 

gives in this latest volume his opin- 
ions on some books and writers of the 
present day and on some, too, of an earlier 
period. These opinions are based on a 
broad reading and study of literature, on 
his own philosophy of life, and on the feel- 
ing that a book should represent in its turn 
some reasonably satisfactory philosophy. 
Thus Mr. Sherman’s critical appreciation 
is to a certain extent limited by a haunt- 
ing moral insistence —a condition of 
mind quite inexplicable to the younger 
critics of this pink decade. Thus, he de- 
voutly and whole-heartedly admires Ellen 
Glasgow, but regards Miss Rose Macau- 
lay with a terrified fascination, much as a 
rabbit might regard a particularly attrac- 
tive cobra. I do not mean that in cold 
blood he jams an author down on the 
moral Procrustean bed as Victorian critics 
measured authors and found them estima- 
ble or vicious; but one does feel that his 
instinctive response to an author sym- 
pathetically keyed to his own note of 
constructive progress affects, and quite 
reasonably affects, his critical esteem of 


that author. Literature to him isan applied, _ 


rather than a pure, art. A book is to be 
judged, not only as a work of art, but also 
on the validity of its message. So skillful 
and competent a craftsman as he thor- 
oughly understands and appreciates the 
niceties of a fellow craftsman’s handiwork, 
but literature to him is part and parcel 
of life, and he must discover if a writer has 
seen life wisely and well. This is a sane 
point of view and doubtless a wholesome 
one. Mr. Sherman is a more popular 
critic than Mr. Paul Rosenfeld, but not 
quite as popular as Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps. 


* Ke KK * 


Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


SPLENDID novel, the story of an 

immigrant boy in Australia who 
makes himself into a skipper of great 
clipper ships—a seaman so bold, so 
prompt in courage and canny in his craft 
that his name, Thomas Fould, is affec- 
tionately twisted by seafaring men in all 
the ships and harbors of the Seven Seas 
into “Tom Fool.” Always he is driven by 
a strange psychological desire, a craving 
for the dangerous moment, for that keen 
passion of living condensed into the in- 
stant of deadly peril. Through his ad- 
ventures, his love affairs, his marriage and 
one short year of married life, his profound 





wretchedness after the death of his wife, 
and, finally, his own superb destruction — 
alone on a burning ship he steers athwart 
the path of a waterspout, saving his ship, 
but dying happily himself — through all 
this long, crowded story, Miss Jesse leads 
us with sure, confident ease. It is a book 
to read and remember, finely written and 
filled with genuine emotion. 


**e EK * 


The Heart of Black Papua. By Merlin 
Moore Taylor. New York: Robert 
McBride & Co. $3.00. 


EW books of exotic adventure have 

made the cannibal-haunted jungle 
more real and actual than this simple 
account of an expedition through the hin- 
terland of Papua. The author does not 
attempt, as so many do, to see life through 
the eyes of the savage; rather, he carries 
his own environment and heritage with 
him and describes objectively the savage 
life he encountered. The result may be 
less imaginative and thrilling, but it is 
certainly effective in its downright mat- 
ter-of-fact way. It is well for the discon- 
tented Caucasian to read such books and 
rejoice that his lot is not cast among the 


cannibals. 
*x** kK *k * 


The City of the Sacred Well. By T. A. 
Willard. New York: The Century 
Co. $4.00. 


HIS book is given up to telling about 

the archeological work and discov- 
eries of Mr. Edward Herbert Thompson, 
for twenty-five years American Consul to 
Yucatan, and after that independent ex- 
plorer and investigator of the remarkable 
ruins in Chichén-Itz4. The value of Mr. 
Thompson’s discoveries is incontestable. 
It was he who dredged out the sacred well 
of the rain god in Chichén-Itz4, bringing 
to light incalculable treasures in copper, 
gold, and jade — as well as the skeletons 
of the .victims sacrificed to that deity. 
This story of his life and works is intensely 
interesting, for laymen as well as for 
archeologists. Unfortunately, it is here 
told in a key of romance and hero wor- 
ship which detracts somewhat from its 


effectiveness. 
*x** * Kk * 


The Book Nobody Knows. By Bruce 
Barton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.50. 


BREEZY, up-to-the-minute inter- 
pretation of the Bible — the sort to 
stir up interest among laymen, not to 
stir up controversies among theologians. 
Mr. Barton says that the Bible is worth 


knowing because it is “an outline of 
history, an amazing literature, the best of 
all textbooks in human nature, and the 
story of the most successful life ever lived.” 
He tells us how we got it and explains 
its outstanding characters. Though a few 
may regard the treatment as too un- 
conventional, most readers will be en- 
thusiastic to find a book stimulating, 
informing, and altogether worth-while. 


**k* ke * * 


Italy under Mussolini. By William Bo- 
litho. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


EWSPAPER and magazine articles 
gathered up and bound do not 
always make good books, but that has 
not prevented Mr. William Bolitho from 
collecting the articles on Fascist Italy 
which he has been contributing to the 
New York World. His justification is in 
the result. One would never dream, if it 
were not specifically stated in a prefatory 
note, that the chapters were originally 
written as separate articles. 
“Italy under Mussolini” is an ex- 
tremely interesting and intelligible state- 
ment of the case (Continued opp. page 56) 
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What the World Is Doing 


ARM relief, said to be the most 
difficult problem facing the CooLipcE 
Administration, has been discussed 
by the Senate, voted upon, and rejected 
in various forms. On June 29, the House 
._. codperative-marketing _ bill 
rr ae the Senate ie 
a record vote; but this measure, which 
merely creates a bureau of codperative 
marketing in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is the only sort of legislation dealing 
with the farmers which could be forced 
through the divided and embattled 
Senate. So far as this session of Congress 
is concerned, farm relief seems to be a 
dead issue. The Senate battle raged about 
two measures, the Haugen bill, sponsored 
by the Corn Belt bloc and other radical 
Senators, which would have set up a 
huge Government revolving fund to aid 
the farmers in marketing their surplus 
crops in the world market; and the Fess 
amendment to the Tincher bill, sup- 
ported by the Administration and steered 
through the Senate by Senator WiLL1am 
M. But er of Massachusetts, intimate 
friend of the President and chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
Both measures went down to defeat, as 
did the various amendments attached to 
them. 
On June 24, a vote on the Haugen bill 
was called. Rumors were abroad that its 


(Acme) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


adherents had marshaled just half the 
Senate in its favor and that Vice Presi- 
., dent Dawes, called upon 
Haugen Bill +, cast a vote in case of tie, 
would tip the scales in favor of the meas- 
ure. Senator McNary, steering the bill, 
had obtained favorable action upon an 
amendment placing $75,000,000 of the 
government fund at the disposal of 
cotton producers, and further stating 
that the equalization fee to be levied 
upon farmers to take care of the loss to 
them through selling their products at 
prices less than cost would not be levied 
upon cotton for three years, which was 
calculated to round up Southern Demo- 
crats in favor of the measure. But at the 
last minute, four of these supposed 
adherents deserted and the bill was lost, 
45 to 39. Twenty-three Republicans voted 
for the measure, all from Western or 
Middle Western States, and to a large 
extent, all Senators who are credited with 
having a Radical bias. Fifteen Demo- 
crats joined them, as did Minnesota’s 
Farmer-Labor representative, SHIPSTEAD. 
Against the bill Eastern Republicans were 
lined up solidly, together with enough 
of their more regular colleagues from the 
Middle West and Democrats to bring 
about the measure’s defeat. 
After adjournment had been taken on 
June 24, heated discussions continued at 


THE PRESIDENTIAL COACH 


The gig in which Thomas Jefferson rode from Monticello to Philadelphia 150 years ago to 
attend the Continental Congress, leaves the White House once more to go to Philadelphia, for 
the Sesquicentennial celebration 


( Wide World) 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


Whose erratic star has once more brought 
him back to the French Finance Ministry 
in Premier Briand’s latest Cabinet 


Washington in both Administration and 
Farm Bloc camps regarding the next 
Sea move to be made. President 
Coo.ipce urged that the 

Amendment Fess pill be taken up and 
passed; Cuartes R. Hearst, president 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
warned him that Western farmers were 
holding the Administration responsible 
for the defeat of “the practical, effective 
proposal for adequate farm relief (Haugen 
bill) and the substituting in its stead of 
ineffective, inadequate measures that do 
not squarely meet the problem and which 
they consider a makeshift (Fess amend- 
ment). Corn Belt Senators eventually 
consented to a vote upon the Fess bill, 
and this was accordingly brought up in 
the Senate upon June 28, and the vote 
taken the following day which spelled its 
crushing defeat, 54 to 26. The Fess 
amendment provides for loans to co- 
operative-marketing associations which, 
according to Senator Fess, could not 
be taken care of through ordinary bank- 
ing channels. Such loans, he asserts, 
“would enable a major farmer-controlled 
grain-marketing organization to acquire 
the necessary facilities for both domestic 
and foreign trade, and also provide the 
working capital it would require... . 
In other words, such a loan makes avail- 
able capital they require at once, the 
capital without which they cannot func- 
tion effectively or on a large scale, and 
there is no other source from which such 
capital can be obtained.” The debate 
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leading up to the vote on the Fess bill was 
one of the most bitter which the Senate 
has seen since the World Court was up 
for discussion. But three Democrats voted 
for the measure, while the Republican 
adherents were practically the same who 
had lined up against the Haugen bill the 
week before. All the Democratic strength 
was, of course, thrown against the meas- 
ure, with the radical Republicans joining 
the revolt. 

This failure of Congress to pass farm- 
relief legislation throws the whole matter 
into a high light of the coming fall elec- 
tions. Political signs in the Middle West 
and Far West point to this 

Results issue as one of tee most im- 
portant which Administration Senators 
will have to face in seeking reélection. 
Further than this, of course, it may have 
a definite bearing upon the chances of 
President Coo.ipGE in 1928. 

Canada’s parliamentary crisis came to 
a head on June 28 when Premier W. L. 
MackenziE Kino and his Cabinet re- 
signed, after Lord Bync, Governor- 
General of Canada, had 
refused the Premier’s re- 
quest that Parliament be 
dissolved. The Liberal Government has 
been in difficulty since last October fol- 
lowing the general elections. At that time, 
with a minority representation in the 
House of Commons, the Government 
carried on with the support of the Pro- 
gressive bloc of sixty-five votes. But the 
going has been hard and recent debates 
on the parliamentary investigation of 
the Customs Service caused a serious 
defection in the ranks of the Progressive 
supporters of the Government who went 
jover to the Conservatives. One of the 
most turbulent sessions which the House 
of Commons has ever known came to 


Canadian 
Troubles 





(Keystone) 
GODFATHER OF THE FARMERS 


Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, sponsor 
of the Administration's defeated farm- 
relief in the Upper House 





(Keystone) 


METROPOLITAN ACCLAIM 


Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, accompanied by his wife and mother, receives official 
greeting and congratulation on his polar flight from Mayor Walker of New York 


an end at 5.20 on the morning of June 
26 with the Government gaining a 
nominal victory at that time by forcing 
through a vote for adjournment. Im- 
mediately, Premier Mackenzie KinG 
asked Lord Bynoc for dissolution, and 
upon the Governor-General’s refusal, 
resigned with his Cabinet. ARTHUR 
MEIGHEN, Conservative leader, has been 
called to form a new Government. 

The customs scandals were first aired 
in the House by H. S. Stevens, Conserva- 
tive member, who charged irregularities 
in the service. Immediately, a parliamen- 
Custome ‘@*Y committee was ap- 

Susadiie pointed which, after a 

four months’ investigation, 
returned a unanimous report censuring 
Jacques Bureau, Minister of Customs 
until October, 1925. Conservatives moved 
censure against the present Minister of 
the Customs, and a motion for censure of 
the Government was also introduced but 
failed to carry. Part of the report was 
concerned with the alleged illegal release 
of huge quantities of denatured alcohol 
without excise tax, largely for distribution 
in the dry United States. 

France’s Cabinet crisis has for the 
moment been surmounted. After a great 
amount of whispered conference, behind- 
the-scenes wire pulling, and secret nego- 
tiation, ARISTIDE BRIAND 


oe $’ has formed another Cabinet 
a which will take up the same 
Cabinet 


difficult task of attempting 
to bring France out of her present 
political muddle to a basis of financial 
and governmental security. With 160 
members abstaining, the Chamber has 


given the new Government a vote of 
confidence, 290 to 130. On the face of it, 
after so much talk of a “sacred union,” 
the Cabinet in its final form shows little 
result of all the eight-day period of 
indecision, unless it be the difficulty of 
getting a Government in France at all 
which will represent more than a new 
political manoeuvre —a fresh shuffling 
of the cards. There are but three notable 
departures from the predicted political 
paths in the new ministry; the refusal of 
former President RayMonpD PoIncaRE to 
assume the point d’appui as Finance 
Minister; the reappearance of JosEPH 
CaiLtaux at this difficult post; and the 
dropping of former Premier Paut Pain- 
LEVE as Minister of War, a post in which 
he is succeeded by General Gu1LLaumart. 
The latter, who apparently is a soldier 
purely and simply, unschooled in politics, 
succeeded- to the command of the social- 
istic General SARRAIL, commander of the 
French forces at Salonika and more re- 
cently heard of as the recalled Governor- 
General of Syria. In 1924, GuILLAUMAT 
was in command of the French army of 
occupation along thé Rhine. Cartiaux, 
of course, is well remembered as former 
Premier and Finance Minister who was 
tried during the war upon charges of high 
treason, convicted, and exiled. Two years 
ago he was granted amnesty, and turned 
up in politics again as Premier Pavut 
Paintevé’s Finance Minister. In this 
post he came to the United States last 
September as head of the French financial 
mission which attempted at that time to 
make an arrangement for the funding of 
France’s war-time debt to the United 
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(Keystone) 
PLOT UPON PLoT 


General Weyler, one of the ringleaders 

in the recent fiasco which planned the 

downfall of Dictator Primo de Rivera in 
Madrid 


States. His failure here had repercussions 
at home, and in October, he was forced 
out of the Government. 

Caittaux, like President Coo.ince, 
is a strong supporter of economy, and he 
expects to cut the necessary expenditures 
of the Government by a careful pruning 

Ceillanx’s ome He may also urge, 

can previously advanced 

proposal of plafond unique, 
a scheme whereby the Treasury is given 
the right to increase the note circulation 
of France by the amount of internal bonds 
which the Bank of France is forced to take 
up at each maturity. One of the great 
financial difficulties of the country has 
been the redemption of bons de la défense 
nationale which fall due with alarming 
frequency, most of the notes being of 
short maturities from three months to a 


year. Therefore, M. Cattraux has 
evolved his scheme which, he says, is by 
no means inflation. At no time will the 
amount of funds in circulation exceed the 
present combined total of bonds and 
notes, but notes will be issued to take care 
of the maturities, a course which M. 
CaitLtaux believes will largely relieve 
the Government of present embarrass- 
ment. Ratification of the Franco-American 
debt accord has already been magnified 
into one of the most difficult problems 
facing the new Finance Minister. In the 
vote of confidence given on June 29, 
the Right Deputies openly refrained from 
voting until CarLitaux had announced his 
financial program and particularly his 
position upon the debt accord. M. Briann, 
addressing the Chamber, stated in effect 
that the debt agreement with the United 
States would not be presented for ratifica- 
tion until an arrangement had been made 
with Great Britain as well, and until the 
Bank of England, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and the Bank of France had agreed 
upon a course of stabilizing the franc 
on its present depreciated basis. 
JEREMIAH Situ, Boston lawyer, who, 
for the past two years has been serving as 
Financial Commissioner to Hungary un- 
der appointment by the League of Na- 
iota tions, wound P his affairs 
= June § with a report to 
the League that Hungary, 
financially solvent, was able to go her 
way alone. Subsequently, on June 29, he 
called on Count BeETHLEN, Hungary’s 
Premier, to take final and official leave. 


_ During the course of the interview, Count 


BETHLEN tendered Mr. Situ a check for 
$100,000 as payment for his two years’ 
service to the Government. “Give it to 
charity,” directed Mr. Situ, handing 
back the check. “Your poor need it more 
than I do. The only compensation I 
desire for my work is the appreciation 


FOLLOWING THE FASHION 
Not to be outdone by continental governments, Egypt has formed a new Cabinet with Adley 
Pasha at its head 


(Keystone) 
ANOTHER OUSTED PREMIER 


W. L, Mackenzie King, Liberal leader, 

has found the difficulties of carrying on 

a government too great for a minority 
party to bear 


and friendship of the Hungarian people.” 
This fine action by a man who is not 
wealthy has been hailed with the greatest 
praise throughout the world. In Hungary, 
the American who refused even to allow 
the Government to remunerate him for 


-his living expenses is hailed as the savior 


of the country, and his splendid service 
to a Government hopelessly muddled in 
financial matters is appreciated to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Wayne B. WHEELER, general 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, has been back on the stand be- 
fore the Senate committee investigating 

, campaign funds. During the 
ogy course of his testimony, he 
gue revealed that during the 
period from January 1, 1920, when na- 
tional prohibition became effective, to De- 
cember 31, 1925, his organization received 
a total of $3,444,623.66, disbursements 
over the same period being $3,430,285.87. 
These figures are only those of the na- 
tional organization, and are exclusive of 
funds collected by the various State 
branches for intramural uses, with the 
exception of the amounts which States 
have contributed to national headquar- 
ters. It now appears that the Senate 
committee, of which Senator REED of 
Missouri is chairman, intends to delve 
deeply into the affairs of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Already Senator Reep has de- 
manded figures of State collections and 
disbursements from Mr. WHEELER, and 
these have been furnished for several of 
the States, among them, New York, 
which collected $1,927,063 between Janu- 
ary I, 1920, and May 31, 1926; over the 
same period, Ohio collected $900,865; 
New Jersey, $412,390; Indiana, $392,789; 
and Pennsylvania, $553,954. 
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Epidemics and the 


Community 
(Continued from page 38) 


years the urban death rate from influenza 
is consistently lower than the normal. 
In normal years the greatest prevalence 
is among persons under forty, while the 
extremes of life furnish the largest number 
of deaths. In 1918 and 1920, however, the 
heaviest death toll was in persons between 
twenty and forty years of age. Since 1890 
there have been at irregular intervals ten 
different years showing a death rate from 
influenza well above the average with an 
unprecedentedly high rate in 1918. From 
all data at hand it is perhaps safe to say 
that we may expect conditions in the au- 
tumn similar to those in 1900 when a 
minor epidemic of influenza occurred. 
But, in any event, lwhat can an individ- 
ual do to protect himself and his family? 
Remember that influenza in itself is not a 
killing disease, it only prepares the way 
for more serious infections, and that while 
we can’t prevent the disease we can pre- 
vent the deaths from it. The individual 
should keep in the best possible general 
health, avoid chilling, wet feet, and harm- 
ful exposure. He should spare himself from 
fatigue, eat and exercise moderately, and 
sleep to excess. Not that these measures 
are in the least specific against influ- 
enza, but they are general, common-sense 
precautions for avoiding any disease. 
There is no specific to prevent influenza 
infection, but there is what almost 
amounts to a specific in controlling deaths 
when a case of influenza develops, and 
that is for the patient to go to bed early 
and stay there. It has been said that only 
the lazy man will do this, and that he does 
not need influenza to keep him in bed. 
But in an outbreak the wise man who 
feels a bit below par will take his tem- 
perature and, if it is over 99 per cent, 
will go to bed and remain there until his 
physician tells him to get up. Too many 
of us attended the funeral of the con- 
scientious fool who felt himself indispen- 
sable and who when stricken “dragged 
around” for twenty-four hours. When 
influenza is on the increase wise parents 
will take the temperatures of their chil- 
dren before school every morning. Then 
after the outbreak either lose or break 
the thermometer lest the family develop 
a febrilephobia which may last for life. 








Awerican TevePHone aNo TevecraPh COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 
147th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-five 


Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 


June 19, 1926. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, 





Besides going to bed, drink plenty of 
water. That is good in any infectious 
disease. And it does not make much 
difference for the first little while whether 
you eat anything or not. 

Whether the autumn brings an epi- 
demic of influenza or not, these simple 
rules will help you to pull through if you 
happen to have the disease, and by shut- 
ting you in your bedroom early in the 
disease will limit the number of friends 
and enemies that you infect. 





Principles and Realities in 


Passaic 
(Continued from page 45) 


the espionage system and the general 
employment system, it seems that the 
mill owners have deliberately helped to 
prevent any growth of friendship or 
codperation between the workers of 
different nationalities. Both racial and 
national antagonisms have been builded 
on. Only since the beginning of the strike 
meetings have workers of different na- 
tionalities met together day after day and 
learned that they had much in common, 
that they were all American workers and 
that to achieve anything for themselves or 
their children, they must look upon one 
another as comrades, not potential 
enemies. Though the strike has been 
called “Bolshevist” and “un-American,” 
it is in the daily strike meetings of the last 
six months that the workers of Passaic, 
foreigners in America for the last twenty 
years, have for the first time learned to 
understand and speak English. 

The textile workers today stand more 
determined than ever to win for them- 
selves the right to organize. They have 
been helped to understand the true 
meaning of the archaic refusal to allow 
such organization by the semiofficial 
brutality of police and special officers 
which has been practiced against the 
workers at the behest of the mill owners. 
Surely it is worthy of notice that, through 
winter months of real hardship, the 
strikers have stood with both restraint 
and dignity while brutality and force 
have been exercised often by the police. 

If the strike is won, as I trust it will be, 
the workers will not merely: be joined into 
a union to get a decent living wage and 
decent hours. Trade unionism means 
something more than this today. As the 
public-school system was largely the child 
of the labor movement in the Nineteenth 
Century, so the adult education move- 
ment is the child of the labor movement 
today. Through workers’ education, the 
management of the union, and the growing 
sense of responsibility to fellow workers, 
these newer Americans will fit themselves 
for real citizenship in a democracy which 
has been impossible under the system of 
industrial serfdom that has dominated the 
life of the workers of Passaic. 





Letters to the Editor 





Mr. McAdoo Replies 


New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
DEAR Sir, — 

I was quite surprised to read the inter- 
pretation put upon my Des Moines speech 
in THE INDEPENDENT editorial of June 12. 
I am led to believe that the author of the 
editorial could not have read the speech 
in full, and I am taking the liberty, there- 
fore, of sending you a copy with the 
hope that you will do me the favor to 
read it in its entirety. 

I am sure that you will find that I am 
neither imbued with a strange conception 
of the Jeffersonian doctrine nor of the 
rights of the Federal Government nor of 
the rights of the States. Certainly, I 
would not “scrap” or impair the legiti- 
mate rights of the States. I am as strong 
for maintaining them as anybody can be. 
On the other hand, I would not impair 
the clearly defined powers of the Federal 
Government or favor their disuse in cases 
where it is manifest that such powers 
should be exercised in the public interest. 

There is nothing in my speech to justify 
the idea your editorial attributes to me 
that “today, oppression comes from all 
great corporate organizations, except 
farmers, and is economic.” I made no such 
statement. My point is that the only 
protection against nation-wide economic 
abuses or oppression, or the danger of 
them, is the Federal Constitution, par- 
ticularly the Commerce clause under 
which the regulation of Interstate Com- 
merce is solely within the Federal 
jurisdiction. ; 

W. G. McApoo, 


Editor’s Note: —To the foregoing letter 
from Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury during the Wilson Administra- 
tions, the Editors replied with an explana- 
tion that a re-reading of the full text of his 
Des Moines speech did not materially alter 
certain conclusions expressed in their 
editorial of June 12. This called forth the 
following interesting amplification of Mr, 
McAdoo’s views: 


New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I received with pleasure your letter, and 
while I have no desire to burden you with 
further discussion, nevertheless I am 
tempted to say that I agree with .you 
thoroughly “that in laying down a politi- 
cal credo it seems unnecessary to drag in 
the doctrine of a man who lived in an age 
whose problems were very different from 
ours merely in order to make a political 
label fit.” Certainly I would not resort to 
that. The fact is that some of the im- 
mutable principles of liberty are the 
product of men and of times long dead, 
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and yet those principles are as essential to 
human happiness now as they were in the 
days of their origin. The principles of 
Jefferson are as virile and as vital to de- 
mocracy today as they were when he gave 
utterance to them more than a century 
ago. They must, of course, like the great 
principles of justice, be applied to chang- 
ing conditions, and unless capable of such 
application, they lose their potency and 
usefulness. 

I did not go so far in my speech as to 
say that “economic oppression exists 
today,” as you seem to infer. I said that 
“the vast industrial development of this 
age threatens to produce an economic 
tyranny,” etc., I believe that there can 
be no serious difference of opinion among 
thoughtful people, as to the actuality of 
this menace, but it would not, I think, 
have been an overstatement to say that 
economic oppression exists today in some 
directions. For example, the farmers know 
that through grants of privilege by the 
Federal Government in the form of ex- 
cessive tariff benefits to favored interests 
the economic equilibrium has been dis- 
torted to their disadvantage and to such 
an extent that they are the victims of 
economic oppression. Rectification of this 
inequality is one of our most serious 
problems, but this, like the tariff, is a 
national question. The point I desired to 





bring out in my speech is that these 
national economic problems are insoluble 
through the independent action of the 
various states, and that, if soluble at all 
through legislative action, resort must be 
had to the only adequate power, which, 
by express grant of the states, resides 
in the Federal Government alone. The 
manner of its exercise and the time of 
its exercise must be determined by the 
imminence of the danger or by the ex- 
istence of the conditions which it must be 


employed to correct. 
W. G. McApoo. 





The Calibre of Country 
Churchgoers 
Bristol, Conn. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I am usually quite pleased with your 
editorials, but the lad who wrote the 
editorial on Rev. Tertius Van Dyke 
would do pretty well to air his brains 
a little out in the country before he 
tackles another topic of that sort. I do 
not know Rev. Van Dyke at all, but if he 
prefers to live in the country it is his 
privilege, and for you to slur the country 
church is entirely uncalled for and out 
of good taste. 








Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. 





DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 
of the naticn. Preraration for College; Art; Stage; Ancient and Modern Languages. Secretarial; 
Music: Piano, Harp, Violin and Voice. 
The Dupont Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing ina 
department too often relegated to mediocre teachers. 

Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 














iia ANCIAL strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
satisfying service to our customerts 
qualify us to do your banking business 





Brookline Trust Company 


1341 BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
1627 BEACON STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE 


I HARVARD STREET 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 





You may possibly be interested to 
know that Orville H. Platt, one of Con- 
necticut’s ablest and most distinguished 
United States Senators, was a native of 
Washington and made his summer home 
there practically all his life and is buried 
there now. There are two preparatory 
schools in Washington, and there are a 
number of very able citizens of Connecti- 
cut now living in Washington among 
whom I might mention John C. Brins- 
made, who probably is a subscriber to 
your paper. Mr. Brinsmade was formerly 
principal of the Gunnery School. 

It was my pleasure to be present at 
a wedding at the Episcopal Church in 
Washington two years ago and to attend 
the wedding reception after, and certainly 
such an editorial as you write does not at 
all match with the calibre of the people 
whom I met in Washington at that time. 

You had better think twice before you 
call a man a “lame duck” just because he 
gives up a church in New York City and 
takes a country church in Connecticut. 

ARTHUR S. BaRNEs. 





The Yucatan Divorce Laws 
El Paso, Texas. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

_ You printed a good story about how 
easy it is for Americans to get divorces in 
Yucatan. Before your good article went 
into type, however, the Yucatan divorce 
laws had been revoked. The mill has now 
been moved to Sonora. There in the 
sleepy capital at Hermosillo, while the 
band in the park plays “La Golondrina,” 
the judge across the plaza signs a divorce 
decree. Either the plaintiff or defendant 
may appear. 

About twenty-five wealthy American 
couples have already: patronized this new 
Mexican “Reno.” 

A unique aspect of these divorces is that 
nobody asks for alimony. Even if a 
Mexican court granted alimony, it is 
doubtful that its payment could be in- 
forced in the United States. Most Ameri- 
can couples who have so far been divorced 
in Sonora have executed a property settle- 
ment previous to the application for di- 
vorce. A copy of this property agreement 
is filed with the complaint and O. K’d by 
the Mexico judge. 

One wealthy doctor made a trip from 
Philadelphia to Douglas, Arizona, by 
train, met his lawyer there, and motored 
with him to Cananea, Sonora, appeared in 
court, filed his complaint, paid his fees, 
got his divorce, and got out of Mexico in 
less than twenty-four hours. 

FREDERICK SIMPICH. 

Editor’s Note: — Mr. Simpich, formerly 

stationed in Mexico occupying a United 

States consular post, and now living in 

El Paso, Texas, will be remembered for 

his interesting articles on Mexico which 

have appeared in THe InpEPENDENT dur- 
ing recent months. 
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POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 
Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


293 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 














FOR SALE 


| 

| Imported Show Stock 
| Only, of the 

| 


Following Breeds 


SCHNAUZERS. Also at stud, Bruno Edelberg, 
Austrian Sieger, 1925. Fee $50.00. 


GERMAN SHEPHERDS. Personally selected 
by Joseph hwabacher of Auerbach,. Germany, 
owner world famous Secretainerie Kennels and one 
of the world’s leading authorities. Guaranteed 
show specimens, gentle and trained. Bitches, open 
and bred, stud dogs and puppies for sale. 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS. From England’s best. 
At stud, Bruidh of Ifold, one of England's great 
prize winners. Fee $100.00 


ELENOR KENNELS, Reg. A. K. C. 
Address 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


All dogs shipped on 
‘Send for catalog. 


| H. A. Lust, owner 


Largest and best in America. 
approval. You are sole judge. 




















A Romantic Setting 


A matrimony vine, mock orange, lilacs, old apple trees, 
‘tc., surround unimproved old-fashioned house with 
‘entral chimney; has 4 fire places, 5 rooms, barn; just off 
itate highway — only $3,000. 


HELEN LANE THURSTON 
0 Pleasant Street Tel. 80 Rockport, Mass. 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
sr 


{41 Pgarw Sr. New York 





lodge magazines. 
fave you at least 25%. No charge for estimates. 
Lester Lewis Finkel 
5 Fairview Avenue Dept. I Jersey City, N. J. 





EMBOSSING 


7h your own stationery, books, and music. Three-line 
» q'mbossing machine, $2.00. 


’ mithtown Branch 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Long Island 





(Continued from page 51) against Fas- 
cismo. Mr. Bolitho is extremely hostile to 
the Fascist idea, but he is always tem- 
perate in his statements, and he presents 
an impressive array of facts to justify his 
conclusions. He has packed an immense 
amount of important information into a 
trifle more than a hundred pages. 


** * * * 


Classic Concord. Edited by Caroline 
Ticknor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $7.50. 


M*ss TICKNOR has selected pas- 
sages from the writings of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Bronson and 
Louisa Alcott that refer to the lovely old 
town of Concord, Massachusetts, and 
assembled them in this delightful volume. 
Each passage shows quite clearly how 
dear the town was to each of the authors. 

She has divided the book into four 
parts, or sections, and has prefaced each 
section with a short biographical sketch of 
the author whose work she is reproducing. 

The book is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of twelve drawings by May Alcott. 

** * * * 


The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer. Edited by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00. 


ANY readers of this tale of the War 

of 1812 will be disappointed that 

it contains little or no smoke and gun- 

powder, for after two rather brief and 

uneventful voyages the writer was cap- 

tured by the British and held prisoner 

first in the Barbadoes and later in Dart- 
moor Prison in England. 

However, the narrative is not without 
its interest in the picture which it gives of 
the life in one of England’s West Indian 
colonies and in the description of events 
in Dartmoor leading up to the massacre 
of a number of the American prisoners on 
April 6, 1815. 

Contemporary accounts of those days 
are rare indeed, and the discovery and 
publication of this account, in itself an 
interesting story, will be of considerable 
value to historians. The identity of the 
anonymous author will probably always 
be a matter of conjecture, and there will 
undoubtedly be some question as to the 
authenticity of the document. 

It is impossible to refrain from quoting 
one passage from the book, so modern 
does it sound in these days of multiple 
legislation: 


We were troubled very little with gov- 
ernmental legislation of any kind in No. 7 
[the prison building where the author was 
confined]; for both rulers and ruled seemed 
to understand that the prevailing error of 
all systems of government is that the 
people are governed too much, Every- 
body in No. 7 was left free to do pretty 
much as he pleased if he did not molest 
his neighbor’s person and property, and I 
am not sure that we did not fare as well 
for it. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 











ISRAEL SACK 


Antiques 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 











Sun Kissed 


SANTA BARBARA 
Hund usad CALIFORNIA 


Furnished poneee Sor sont of a digse end pelenp te 
Santa Barbara and Montecito. hn gy aly 
kinds For Sale. aap ve ond maps free. Live 
wa Home Paradise of 


H. G. CHASE 














TO KENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
insert R. I. 


—_ 





Eitchen. 


22 So. Marshall Street 


THE MAPLES 


on the — of the Green Mountains. Home cook- 
Ee. large garden, airy rooms, bath, large grounds, walks,. 
pleasant aves, croquet. Booklet upon request. 


‘Vv. POWERS 
Athens, Vt., via Cimbalaggeek Tel. Saxtons Riv. 38-31 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An nw pe country house ona Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 











MARIARDEN 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
A —— —_ in oe Se. oe in wae 
grou or pi singly pine groves. Refectory an 
recreation studio centrally located ~— een golf, swimming. 
Open Ener" 25 to September 15 
from $35 weekly 


Pt - Oo. Grisdale, Manager 


CHICAGO SUBURBAN 


ESTATES 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 
16 S. Washington St. Hinsdale, Illinois 


































A ‘man. ought to read just 
as inclination leads him; for. 
what he reads as a task will 
do him little good. 


— Samuel Johnson 







We submit for your diversion a list of books especially 
recommended for summer reading. These, and any other volumes 
in print, are instantly available through THE INDEPENDENT BOOK 
SERVICE: Our simple plan — books delivered by mail on charge 
accounts — assures prompt and efficient service, with a maxi- 


mum of convenience for you. 








The Silver Forest. + Mantrap. By Sinclair Lewis. $2.00 
By Ben Ames Williams. $2.00 Masterson. By Gilbert Frankau. $2.00 
All the Sad Young Men. Pig Iron. By Charles G. Norris. $2.00 






By F. Scott Fitzgerald. $2.00 | The Private Life of Helen of Troy. 


Gandle Follows His Nose. : By John Erskine. $2.50 
By Heywood Broun. $1.50 Prodigals of Monte Carlo. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00 


The Number One Boy. ‘ ; 
* By John Tainter Foote. $1.75 | Memoirs of Halide Edib. $4.00 










One Little Man. Richard Kane Looks at mim . 
By Christopher Ward. $2. By Irwin Edman. $2.50 
Clara Barron nee The Book Nobody Knows. 
; By Bruce Barton. $2.50 





By Hatwcy: O'Higgins. $2.00 Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 
O Genteel Lady Ee te rt By George A. Dorsey. $3.50 
y an When We Were Rather Older. 















Beau Sabreur. 
‘ By Percival Christopher Wren. $2.00 ‘The Aecturds ee cob che dts 
The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion By William Beebe. $6.00 

in the Year 1764-1765. Black Sunlight. . 
By Cleone Knox. $2.50 | By Earl Rossman. $1.75 
Hangman’s House. Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse. $2.50 
By Donn Byrne. $2.50 Brawnyman. ___ By James Stevens. $2.50 

The Hounds of Spring. The Silver Spoon. 

By Sylvia Thompson. $2.00 | By John Galsworthy. $2.60 





THE INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE, 10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
























Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: Send me free lists of AGES 
F , books recommended Boys 
O Check inclosed O Charge my acc’t. for: Girls 
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